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Isn’t it strange that Princes and Kings 
And clowns that eaper in sawdust rings, 
And common folks like you and me, 
Are Builders for Eternity? 

To each is given a bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass and a book of rules; 
And each must make, ere life is flown, 
A stumbling block or a stepping stone. 
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Craftsman Comment 


CARRYING — There is a spirit of unrest 
ON within the body of Mason- 

ry. The causes are not far 
to seck, Look to the enormous increase in 
our membership during the war period, a 
phase of unhealthy prosperity, happily now 
on the wane. 

Some one has truthfully said, “We can- 
not make too many Masons” but we believe 
we can make too many members. We are 
convinced that the unrest within our bodies 
is due to the fact that we have accepted 
more material than we could properly di 
The applications which have been rec 
in our lodges are and have been from an 
unusually good class of men. Unfortunate- 
ly, it has been physically impossible to prop- 
erly instruct all of our initiates in the es- 
sentials of our Order. As a result we have 
a large number of young vigorous men, im- 
bued with a desire to be useful in this un- 
certain period of history, who have seized 
upon Masonry as a well oiled piece of 
machinery, by which they may promulgate 
their theories for the improvement of the race 
and country, This is all well intentioned 
but with slight regard for the fundamentals 
and experience of the Craft. 

We have those who would throw the 
strength of Masonry into the political arena. 
We have those who see in Masonry the sup- 
porter of some particular form of spiritual 
belicf and we have those who think that 
Masonry should unstintedly go to the moral 
and financial relief of every good cause in 
the world and open our lodges to all prop- 
aganda and make of them a forum for 
discussion of publie topics. 


All this may be well and worthy for some 
organizations but not for Masonry. 

The strongest urge to enter the political 
life of the country as an organization, comes 
from those states in which Masonry, and 
perhaps the state itself did not exist, when 
Masonry had its bitter lesson in anti-Ma- 
sonic days: a lesson that pretty nearly 
wrecked the institution, and which was the 
result of an accusation, whether well founded 
or not, that Masonry was a political party. 
The Morgan affair occurring about this time 
was seized upon by our enemies, and the 
anti-Masonic craze ran over the country, 
smothering lodges and grand lodges, severing 
life-long friendships, ruining pro sional 
and business careers and eyen separating 
families. . 

Do we wish to incur this danger again? 
We hope not, and yet we are fearful that 
the danger is facing us today and will reed 
courage and firmness to avoid it. 

Then again are those who would turn 
Masonry into a militant supporter of some 
special religious faith, 

Shall we introduce the latest church 
schism into our lodges and have discussions, 
Modernist vs. Fundamentalist? Not one of 
us would agree to that. Yet some of our 
enthusiastic members would introduce relig- 
ious questions into the Lodge which are 
just as foreign to our principles. : 

Masonry possesses just a few simple prin- 
ciples. Upon those it has built. prospered 
and grown strong. Its only dark days have 
been caused by a departure from the true 
line of Masonie conduct, . 

It worships God in the large. almost prim- 
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itive sense, without creed or dogma; it main- 
tains a belief in future life; it endeavors to 
build character into the hearts of men and 
above all to make men friends. 

Those who find other activities necessary 
for life and happiness and who cannot find 
in Masonry a proper outlet for their racial, 
creedal or political energy, should join a 
society organized to fit their special needs. 


ceed, attempt to change Masonry to suit 
their ideas. 

No outside influence can hurt Masenry, 
it thrives on attack as long as it holds its 
principles pure. Its weakness and dangers 
are within. 

Strong, unbiased, courageous leadership 
is needed as never before. We have it in 
Massachusetts, 


They should not, for they cannot suc- Let us follow it. 


THE CABLE-TOW 
By W. A. Spaupine, Los Angeles 


How long is your cable-tow, brother? 
Does it span across the street? 

Can it stretch the length of a hand-throw, 
Or perhaps a thousand feet? 


Is there any definite measure 
That cold mathematics may teach 
To give the scope of your cable, 
And limit its ultimate reach? 


For who shall count in units 
Of foot, or yard or mile, 

The length of a hearty handshake, 
The breadth of a cheery smile; 


Or estimate the distance 
A human heart may go, 

When a brother reaches a brother 
With the length of his cable-tow? 


Every one has his troubles; 
Reverses and sorrows must come; 
And the hour of sorest trial 
Is when they are striking home; 


And sickness and death are the portion 
That fate allots to all— 

Our brother is sitting in sackcloth, 
And his face is to the wall. 


Ah, then is the time propitious— 
Occasion waits sublime— 

For the cable reaches farther 
Than at any other time. 


For the pull is very little, 
And it giveth strength to the strong. 
How long is your cable-tow, brother? 
How long—how long? 
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“FOR THE GOOD 


(Lhe substance of an address by Joseph 
the Annual Meeting of the Masonic Service 


OF THE ORDER” 


Fort Newton, the Educational Digectors at 
2 5 J q d 
Association, Washington, D. C., Oct. 29th, 


1923, following the Report of the Executive Commission.) 


(Copyright 1923, by The Masonic Service 
by perm 


After listening so intently to this remark- 
able Report, no one wishes to hear a long 
speech from anybody. But, in as much as 
the Report referred so kindly to me, perhaps 
I may be allowed a personal word, if only 
to tell in what mood I take up the work, 
and the spirit in which I hope to do it, 

First let me tell a story. During the 
American Civil War a young Captain in 
the army of the South was taken prisoner 
and brought up the Mississippi to Rock 
Island. ‘The northern climate was severe 
on southern men, proof of which can be 
found in the files of the War Department. 
The young Captain fell ill, desperately ill. 
He made himself known as a Mason to an 
officer of the prison. The officer took hin 
out of the prison to his home, and nursed 
him back to life. When the War ended he 
put money in his pocket and gave him a 
little pistol to protect himself on his way 
back to his southern home, That young 
Captain was my father! 

So, as far back as I can remember, I have 
had a great admiration for a fraternity 
whose spirit could soften the horrors of 
battle and mitigate the lot of a prisoner of 
war. By the same token, I hope I have 
done a little for Freemasonry in return, 
trying feebly to repay a measureless obli- 
gation, For the same reason I should like 
to do more in its behalf before the day 
ends. 

Since those far off years all of us have 
lived through a Great War, and no man 
can pass through such an ordeal and be the 
same man he was before. Something died 
in me and was buried with the boys I 
buried in Flanders—five hundred — and 
twenty-seven of them in one day. All 
bitterness, all bigotry, all ill-will, if I ever 
had any, toward any race or creed, lic dead 
and buried with the War. Never have I 
had a deeper pity for my race, a greatec 
love for my country, or a firmer faith that 
Freemasonry can do something for the re- 
building of the broken brotherhood of the 
world that nothing else can do, 

It was in the old gray city of London, 


Association of the United States. Reprinted 

ission.) 

at that time an arsenal and a hospital, pee 
I first heard of the organization of roe 
Masonic Service Association of the Unitec 
States. It was one of the best bits of mews 
that came in days when good news was 
rare. When I learned of the basis * 
which the Association was bigeniens, 
the program it meant to carry nee 
was like a dream come true. Now, . a s 
I felt that American Masonry had begu 


to realize both its opportunity ca hi 
a ered ne 
obligations; and I had a great longing 


to have a part, however small, in such a 
1 purpose of the Association, ae 
understood it, “— to _ got oe 
rinciples of freemasonry, t J 
Ee cite and Truth—the doing of pans 
and the spreading of light in the Cage . 
eood will. Living under the shac ow es 
vast tragedy—trying to think and bare Bei 
the rhythm of its guns—it seemed it 
that what the world needed ia oo 
Light, more Love, more Understanding; 4 
that is what it needs today. ie oe ghee 
Our program is two-fold, firs a = 
American Freemasonry together i a 
operative fellowship and vial sci 
of need and calamity; and second, ene 
cate Masons in Masonry that vee a 
kindly light which shines on our ‘ ae 
find its way through our lives and g 


arti strife 
our lodges into the world egal oA 
and sectarian feud where it is Ran 
What we want is a service that educe 


and an education that serves. oerr 
The whole principle of Freemason te 
that “the Brotherhood of ian bee Re 
the Manhood of the Brother. EM pepe 
to build men, and then to 3S fa fee 
Brothers and Builders ; Any oe ie 
of brotherhood is weak, if not — aa 
a flabby sentimentalism or 4 as 
selfishness. Masonry is made up eam 
men, picked men—they cannot a Leet 
too carefully—sworn and trainec ; 0 — 
righteousness and good will ee a 
that very fact a great respousibility res 


e ev if 
i 1e escape even 
upon us, which we cannot i} 
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we desired to do so, Whatever needs to be 
done in any community the Masons ought 
to be the leaders in doing it, because they 
are Builders. Every Masonic lodge ought 
to be a social and civic center, where c 
signs are drawn upon the Trestleboard for 


the common good, regardless of sect or 
party. 


At first glance, our program may seem 
to be rather academic and high-brow, but 
it can be modified and adapted to our real 
needs and problems. No man, no set of 
men, can make such a program out right; 
it is by doing things that we learn what 
needs to be done and how best to do it. 
If we work together wi 
human touch 


sely, keeping the 
and the spiritual y sion, our 
experiments will ripen into a fruitful e 

perience of how the spirit and principles 
of Freemasonry can be practically 
to the life and service of our 
as Washington and Franklin 
genius into the organic law 
public. 


applied 
generation; 
wrought its 
of our new Re- 


Frankly, my first thought is not of the 
men who are already Masonic 
We need them, of course, and J 
they will 
when we 
No, we 


students. 
believe 

rally to our help, as they did 

founded the Research Society. 
are thinking of the throngs of 
Young men—shock-headed boys, God bless 
them!—who are crowding into our Tem- 
ples all over the land. We 
their youth, their energy, their enthusiasm, 
but we want them to be Masons, not 
merely members. We want them to know 
something about Masonry, not only its 
ritual, but what the ritual means, and what 
Masonry can do and ought to do in the 
world. Otherwise, as is so often the case, 
they will drift away and become bread and 
butter Masons, attending “the big mects 
and the big eats,” using the Masonic apron 
for a napkin. Such men ought to have a 
special apron of their own. adorned with 
a knife and fork as emblems. 

Perhaps it is not altogether their fault— 
the lodge that simply makes Masons, and 
does not teach Masonry, does only half its 
work, or does its work only half way If 
we do not know Masonry ourselves, if we 
do not know how to teach it to our young 
initiates, if our lodges become simply mills 
grinding out degrees, our Treemasonry 
will sink to the level of a club—useful as 
such, but in nowise unique—losing its 
nal purpose and power, and_ its grea. 
opportunity in our own day, 


welcome 
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Always the first principle of education 
is to excite curiosity, to awaken interest; 
hence the plan of this Association, a few 
items of which I wish to mention without 
going far into detail. The moving-picture 
program seeks to make use of one of the 
greatest arts of our time to enlist interest 
in Freemasonry, by showing what it means 
when actually worked out in modern life. 
In the same way, the M.S, A, National 
Masonic Library will bring the best 
thought of the Craft within reach of lodges 
and members; and our proposed journal, 
The Master Mason, will be a medium for 
the exchange of ideas, plans, methods, and 
good-fellowship, and a means of learning 
the present state of Freemasonry in all 
lands, its aspirations and its difficulties, 


Besides, we hope to enter the strangely 
neglected field of fiction, using another 


great art in the service of the Craft. 
Hitherto, except for the stories of Brother 


Kipling, we have had few Masonic storie 
The men of the Craft, like all other Amer- 
icans, read stories, and it will be good news 
to know that one of the greatest of Amer- 
ican novelists has promised to write, as 
only he can write, the story of Free- 
masonry in the American ” Revolution. 
When our young men read that story their 
blood will tingle and their hearts beat 
faster, as they see and realize what a part 
Masonry had in the cr ation of our Re- 
public. Also, there will be short 
dramatizing the meaning of 
its creative influence in practi 
know it and live it. 

Masonic research, as understand it, 
means to search again for somethine we 
may have forgotten or overlooked. There 
are treasures of truth in our Freemasonry, 
and sources of power, we have not yet 
dreamed of, much less used. We need to 
know the past of Masonry, in order to keep 
us true to its spirit, its purpose and _ its 
methods; and I think I have shown a no: 
unworthy interest in the history and 
archeology of the Craft. But we must 
also make research into the present mean- 
ing, power and application of Pree. 
, the better to know what our 
great order of Builders ought to do, and 
can do, for the making of a greater 


Ss 


stories 
Masonry and 
‘al life as we 


masonr\ 


and 
better America. The philanthropies of the 
Craft are munificent. and its Opportunities 
are magnificent! 

Brethren, I believe in America as T he- 
lieve in God, and T know that as I'ree 
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masonry did a great work in the past of 
America, so it can do a still greater work 
in the future of our country. With the ub: 
most respect and regard for other rae 
and peoples, our care is for America— 
our America, God’s America—to keep it 
true to its high, heroic tradition. Three 
Ruffians threaten the safety and sanctity 
of America—racial rancor, religious big- 
otry, and a disintegrating spirit of law- 
lessness ! 

Here is our challenge and our oppor- 
tunity, lest our Temple of Liberty and Fra- 
ternity be injured or destroyed before it 
is completed and dedicated—for it is nis 
yet complete. Racial rancor is a thing 
slithered with blood and the mother of 
feuds and wars. Religious bigotry is one 


THE TRAGIC END 


rrible things in history. Its 
of the most horrible things i a a 
is a tragedy too terrible to Z : 
ss, it strikes at the altar ° 

i institutions 
liberty, undermines all our i ane 
and opens the floodgates of anare cy iad 
Ruffians, j y have their way, Wl 
Ruffians, if they ha MR aes 
Freemasonry, as they came ne: 2 
ago, and they will ruin America. = 
"Freemasonry, by virtue of its s} anger 
its teaching, can do for ane is aes 
other Fraternity can do. i. a 

iti sbates or secte c 

ing into political debates png «aoe 
putes, as in the past so in ae aa 
us build upon the foundations lai a9 
father and make America sae a res 
and prophets have cleariee - eS tie 
ve even a little par 
and to have eve tle ca 
work is honor enough—it is honor 2 


story 
tor lawlessness, 


OF THE KNIGHTS 


TEMPLAR 


By Cuartorre M. YonGE 


A narrative of the end of the Order of 
woman of the last century and publi 
English History,” and reprinted here 


Crusades were over. The dream of Ed- 
ward I had been but a dream, and self-in- 
terest and ambition directed the swords of 
Christian princes against each other rather 
than against the common foe. ‘The W estern 
Church was lapsing into a state of decay 
and corruption, from which she was only 
partially to recover at the cost of disruption 
and disunion, and the power which the mi sh: 
ty popes of the twelfth century had gatl _ 
into a head became, for that ve cause, the 
tool of an unscrupulous monarch. ; 

The colony of Latins left in Palestine had 
proved a most unsuccessful expe iment; the 
climate enervated their constitutions; the 
“poulains,” as those were called who svete 
born in the East, had all the bad qualities 
of degenerate races and were the scorn and 
derision of Arabs and Europeans alike; nor 
could the defence have been kept up at all 
had it not been for the constant recruits from 
cooler climates. Adventurous young men 
tried their swords in the Fast, banished 
men sought to recover their fame, the Ha 

communicate strove to win pardon by his 


shed long ago in a little volume 
with from “The Builder. 


ed by a@ brilliant 


was penn 
il called “Cameos of 


the Templars 


xpiate his past 


» ff oj yen to e = e 
sword, or the forgiv ar aids, the 


i vse irregul 
crime; and, besides these eos OP tice 
ary and monastic orders ae" 
Li allers were constantly 

: »s trained to arms 

by supplies of young nobles custo ee 
l 1 . ; comma s 

: iscipline in the numerous ¢ 
and discipline in t oe fe 


two milit ¢ 
plars and Hospit 


and preceptories scatter 
W ‘Admtedils as warriors, eee’ er 
offeria® no ransom but sei Lee Bisa 
knightly monks were the bu ee oat 
tendom, and would have been | ot eae 
for the bitter jealousies “ b ga 
orders against each other, - Oat 
against all other Oo agate ho ha ene 
happened in the Holy Lane is ee 
sry of one order or the other — 
hae occasioned it; and, on the y a, 
- ‘ater degree of obloquy seems > ay 
wrheHliee jt stly or not, to have lighted or an 
ie ‘ Mhew vere 
Knights of the Temple. Bet ieee, 
richer and_ the prouder of a aon 
and as the duties of the ligep® gh a ted 
included in their vows. they qi aie 
the same claims to gratitude nor 


save 
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ve influence of the exercise of charity, and 
were simply stern, hated, dreaded soldiers. 


Last Remnant in East Lost 
wre a desperate siege, Acre fell, in 1292, 
; he last_ remnant of the Latin posses- 
= in the East were lost. The ‘Templars 
See ee, nent with the utmost 
oe orgot their feuds in the common 
wey and made such a defence that the 
een tie fancied that, when one Chris- 
an died, another came out of his mouth 
and renewed the conflict; but at last they 
ce ee ear by force of numbers and 
edie oa buried under the ruins of the 
i foal Templars, The remains of 
A ey ers met in the Island of Cyprus, 
pcg rey to Henry de Lusignan, 
— Bs hg crown of Jerusalem, There 
Ae Ss ie their forces in the hope of a 
ea <p ©; but as time dragged on, and 
‘ welcome wore out, they found them- 
ice to seek new quarters The 
; gh s of the Hospital, true to their vow: 
ae seed in hand the Isle of Rhodes rin, 
F cgont and prolonged their existence 
ra — longer as a great maritime 
Le a. . guardians of the Mediterranean 
Retgite armies eg corsairs. The 
ens > In an evil hour for them- 
pect to spend their time of ex- 
i . their numerous rich comman- 
Wescee eg ad where they had no em- 
ae ae Bue to collect their revenues and 
“i epee tar ee it cannot but 
; pose ley would thus be tempt 
ha Pegs and overbearing habits, aL 
i ale so formidable a band of war- 
4 ee no obedience but to their 
— phe aster and the Pope, must have 
alarming to the sovereign of the coun- 
y. Still there are no tokens of thei 
bist disturbed — the peace Busia a 
y pi ne pe their exile poetic a 
t was riolence of a king ¢ 
ling of a pope that eich ehce me — 
Phillippe IV, the pest of Fran Sse 
used his power over the French pe bi 
Aer evi ee the fierce old a, 
oniface VITT, and it was il: 
lippe that the st ee . me 
parodied at Anagni. Fortunately te the 
malevolent designs of the Siren” tite = 
sengers quailed and SSidentel themes 
with terrifying the old man into a f el 
suicide instead of themselves aan 
The next pope lived so few days afte his 
election that it was believed that weiner: had 


removed. him, and the cardinals remained 
shut up for nine months at Perugia tr 
s 


in vain to come to a fresh choi * ying 
Phillippe fixed their choice a ae 


Gascon, who took the 

first, however, making ‘ins os Mh 
six conditions, the last and most dr aed 
of which was to remain a secret enfil - 
time when the fulfillment should be se 
of him. 

Lest his unfortunate tool should es 
from his grasp, or gain the protection of si 
other sovereign, Phillippe transplanted ‘ly 
whole papal court to Avignan, which, tho er 
it used to belong to the Roman em nie lea 
in the break-up after the fall of thes Pe 
house become in effect part of the Tr ick 
dominions. i 

_ There the miserable Clement learned the 
sixth condition, and not daring to o . 
it gave the whole Order of the Te ee 
up into his cruel hands, promising to ‘iithor- 
ize his measures and pronounce, thei eis 
lition. Phillippe’s first measure aon & ee 
them all into his hands, and for this « i sas 
he proclaimed a Crusade and aetaalie tae 
self took the Cross, with his ouch i Ed. 
ward II, at the wedding of Isabel pec 

Jacques de Molay, the Grand Master 
hastened from Cyprus and conyoled, i hig 
chief knights to take counsel with ae 
French king on this laudable undertaki " 
He was treated with great distinatior a 
even stood godfather to a son of tl x 
The greater number of the Tem dese os 
at their own Tower of the Sanple at Pars 
with others dispersed in ivitlesgys: abeacast 
the rest of France, living at ease and rt 
ity, ie: and feared, if not beloved 
an sily “pari ‘ 
= te for an onslaught upon 

Meanwhile, two of their number, vile men 
thrown into prison for former animes one 
French, the other Italian—had been sub- 
orned by Phillippe’s emissaries to make 
deadly accusations against their brethren, 
such as might horrify the imagination of an 
age unused to consider evidence These 
tales, whispered into the ear of Edward IT 
by his wily father-in-law, together with 
promise of ‘wealth and lands to he wrested 
from them, gained from him a promise that 
he would not withstand the measnres of the 
French king and pope. and, though he was 
too much shocked by the result not to ae 
sot his feebleness and intonsisténer 
nt d him either to be a foe or a cham- 


required. 


rench 
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Lhe Furies are Let Loose 


: On the 14th of September, 1307, Phii- 
lippe sent out secret orders to his seneschals. 
On the 13th of October, at dawn of day, 
each house of the Templars was surrounded 
with armed men and ere the knights could 
rise from their beds they were singly mas- 
tered and thrown into prison, , 

Two days after, on Sunday after mass, 
the arrest was made known and the crimes 
of which the unfortunate men were accused. 
They were to be tried before the Grand 
Inquisitor, Guillaume Humbert, a Domini- 
can friar; but in the meantime, to obtain 
witness against them, they were starved, 
threatened and tortured in their dungeons, 
to gain from them some confession | that 
could be turned against them. Out of six 
hundred knights, besides a much greater 
number of mere attendants, there could not 
fail to be some few whose minds could not 
withstand the misery of their condition, and 
between these and the two original calum- 
nics a mass of horrible stories was worked 
up in evidence. 

It was said that, while outwardly wearing 
the white cross on their robe, bearing the 
vows of chivalry, exercising the holy offices 
of priests and bound by the monastic rules, 
there was in reality an inner society, bound 
to be the enemies of all that was holy, into 
which they were admitted upon their reviling 
and denying their faith and committing 
outrages on the cross and the images of the 
saints. It was further said that they wor- 
shipped the devil in the shape of a black 
cat and wore his image on a cord round their 
waists; that they anointed a great silver 
head with the fat of murdered children: 
that they practiced every kind of sorcery, 
performed mass improperly, never went to 
confession and had betrayed Palestine to the 
infidels. : 

For the last count of the indictment the 
blood that had watered Canaan for two 
hundred years was answer enough. As to 
the confessional, the accusation emanated 
from the Dominicans, who were jealous of 
the Templars confessing to priests of their 
own order. With respect to the mass it ap- 
pears that the habits of the Templars were 
similar to those of the Cisterian monks. 
who, till the Lateran Council, had not 
elevated the Host to receive adoration from 
the people. 

The accusation of magic naturally adhered 
to able men conversant with the East. The 
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head was found in the Temple at Paris. It 
was made of silver, resembled a beautiful 
woman and was, in fact, a reliquary con- 
taining the bones of one of the 11,000 vir- 
gins of Cologne. But truth was not wanted 
and under the influence of solitary impris- 
onment, hunger, damp and loathsome dun- 
geons, and two years of ‘terror and mis- 
ery, enough of confessions had been ex- 
torted for Phillippe’s purpose by the year 
1309. 

Many had died under their sufferings and 
had at first confessed in their agonies 
and, when no longer tortured, had retracted 
all their declarations with horror. These 
became dangerous and were therefore de- 
clared to be relapsed heretics, and fifty-six 
were burnt by slow degrees in a great en- 
closure surrounded by stakes, all erying out 
and praying devoutly and like good Chris- 
tians till the last. 

Having thus horribly intimidated recusant 
witnesses, the king caused the pope to con- 
yoke a synod at Paris, before which the 
Grand Master, Jacques de Molay, was cited. 
He was a brave old soldier, but no scholar, 
and darkness, hunger, torture and distress 
had so affected him that when brought into 
the light of day he stood before the prelates 
and barons, among whom he had once beer 
foremost, so utterly bewildered and confused 
that the judges were forced to remand him 
for two days to recover his faculties. 

When brought before them again he was 
formally asked whether he would defend his 
order or plead for himself. He made 
answer that he should be contemptible in 
his own eyes and those of all the world did 
he not defend an order which had done so 
‘or him, but that he was in such pov- 
rpence left in the 


some 


much f 
erty that he had not fou 
world, and that he must beg for an advocate, 
to whom he would mention the great kings 
princes, barons. bishops and knights whose 
witness would at once clear his knights from 
the monstrous charges brought against 


them. 

Thereupon he was 
were not allowed to m 
and that he had better take care how he con- 


tradicted his own deposition or he would be 
condemned as relapsed. His own deposi- 
tion, as three cardinals avouched that he 
had made it before them, was then trans- 
lated to him from the Latin, which he did 


not understand. 
In_ horror-struck 
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told that advocates 
en accused of heresy; 


amazement at hearing 
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such words ascribed to himself, the old 
knight twice made the sign of the cross 
and exclaimed, “If the cardinals were other 
sort of men he should know how to deal 
with them!” 

He was told that the cardinals were not 
there to receive a challenge to battle. “No,” 
he said, “that was not what he meant; h: 
only wished that might befall them which 
was done by the Saracens and Tartars to 
infamous liars—whose heads they cut off.” 


The Order is Abolished 

He was sent back to prison and brought 
back again, less vehement against his ac- 
cusers, but still declaring himself a faith- 
ful Christian and begging to be admitted to 
the rites of religion; but he was left t, 
languish in his dungeon for two years 
longer, while two hundred and thirty-ons 
witnesses were examined before the com- 
missaries. In May, 1311, five hundred and 
forty-four persons belonging to the order 
were led before the judges from the dif- 
ferent prisons, while eight of the most 
distinguished knights, and_ their agent at 
Rome, undertook their defence. ‘Their 
strongest plea was, that not a Templar had 
criminated himself, except in France, where 
alone torture had been employed; but they 
could obtain no hearing anda report was 
drawn up by the commissaries to. the so- 
called Council of Vienne. This was held 
by Clement V in the early part of 1312, ana 
on the 6th of Mareh it passed a decre: 
abolishing the Order of the Temple and 
transmitting its possessions to the Knights 
of St. John, 

There were other councils held to try the 
Templars in the other lands where they had 
also been seized. In England the confes- 
sions of the knights tortured in Fr. 
employed as evidence together with the 
witness of begging friars, minstrels, wo- 
men and discreditable persons; and on the 
decision of the Council of Vienne the poor 
knights confessed, as well they might, that 
their order had fallen under evil report, 
and were therefore pardoned and released, 
with the forfeiture of all their property to 
the hospital. Their principal house in Eng- 
land was the Temple in Fleet street, wher. 
they had built a curious round chureh in the 
twelfth century, when it was consecrated by 
the Patriarch Heraclius of Jerusalem, The 
shape was supposed to be like the Holy 
Sepulchre, to whose service they were de- 
voted; but want of space obliged them to add 
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a square building of three aisles beyond. 
This, with the rest of their property, de- 
volved on the Order of St. John, who, in 
the next reign, let the Temple buildings for 
£10 per annum to the law students of Lon- 
don, and in their possession it has ever since 
continued. The ancient seal of the knights, 
representing two men mounted upon one 
horse, was assumed by the benchers of one 
side of the Temple, though in the classical 
taste of later times the riders were turned 
into wings and the steed into Pegasus, 
while their brethren bear the lamb and 
banner, likewise a remembrance of the 
Crusaders who founded the found church, 
eight of whom still lie in effigy upon the 
floor, 

In Spain the bishops would hardly pro- 
ceed at all against the Templars, and se- 
cured pensions for them out of the confis- 
cated property. In Portugal they were 
converted into a new order for the defence 
of the realm. In Germany they were al- 
lowed to die out unmolested, but in Italy 
Phillippe’s influence was more felt, and they 
were taken in the same net with those in 
Franc There the king’s coffers were re- 
plenished with their spoil, very little of which 
ever found its way to the Knights of St. 
John. The knights who half confessed and 
then recanted were put to death; those who 
never confessed at all were left in prison; 
those who admitted the guilt of the order 
were rewarded by a miserable existence at 
large. The great dignitaries—Jacques de 
Molay, the Grand Master, and Guy, the 
son of the Dauphin of Auvergne, the Com- 
mander of Normandy, and two  others— 
languished in captivity till the early part of 
1314, when they were led out before Notre 
Dame to hear their sentence read, condemn- 
ing them to perpetual imprisonment, re- 
hearsing their own confession once more 
against them, 

The Grand Master and Guy of Auvergne 
both old men, wasted with imprisonment 
and torture, no sooner saw the face of day, 
the grand old cathedral and the assembly 
of the people, than they loudly protested 
that these false and shameful confessions 
were none of theirs; that their dead brethres 
were noble knights and true Christians, and 
that these foul slanders had never been 
uttered hy them but invented by wicked 
men, who asked them questions in a lan- 
guage they did not understand, while they. 
noble barons, belted knights, sworn Cru- 
saders, were stretched on the rack. 
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The bishops present were shocked at the 
exposure of their treatment and placed 
them in the hands of the Provost of Paris, 
saying that they would consider their case 
the next morning. But Phillippe, dreading 
a reaction in their favor, declared them 
relapsed and condemned them to the flames 
that very night, the 78th of March. A pic- 
ture is extant in Germany, said to have been 
of the time, showing the meek face of the 
white-haired, white-bearded Molay, his fea- 
tures drawn with wasting misery, his eyes 
one mute appeal, his hands bound over the 
large cross on his breast. He died pro- 
claiming aloud the innocence of his order and 
was listened to with pity and indignation 
by the people. His last ery, ere the flames 
stifled his voice, was an awful summons to 
Pope Clement to meet him before the tri- 
bunal of Heaven within forty days; to King 
Phillippe to appear there in a year and a 
day. 


What Came Afterwards 


Clement V actually diced on the 20th of 
April, and while his nephews and servants 
were plundering his treasures his corpse was 
consumed by fire caught from the wax-lights 
around his’ bier, His tyrant, Phillippe le 
Bel, was but forty years of age, still 
young-looking and handsome; but the de- 
erce had gone forth against him and he fell 
into a bad state of health. He was thrown 
from his horse while pursuing a wild boar, 
and the accident brought on a low fever, 
which on the 29th of November, 1* 4 
brought him likewise to the grave, He left 
three sons, all perishing after unhappy 
marriages, in the flower of their age, and 
one daughter, the disgrace and misery of 
France and England alike. 

So perished the Templars; so their perse- 
cutors! It is one of the darkest tragedies 
of that age of tragedies, and in many a 
subsequent page shall we trace the visitation 
for their blood upon guilty France and on 
the line of Valois. ‘They were not perfect 
men. They have left an evil name, for they 
were hard, proud, often licentious men, and 
the “Red Monk” figures in many a tradition 
of horror; but there can be no doubt that 
the brotherhood had its due proportion of 
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a svoted warriors, who fought well 
eee bore. Their fate has been 
well sung by Lord Houghton: 
The warriors of the sacred grave, 

Who looked to Christ for laws, ; “ 
And perished for the faith they gave 
Their comrades and the cause; 


They perished, in one fate alike, 
The veteran and the boy, ; 
Where’er the regal arm could strike, 
To torture and destroy; 


While darkly down the stream of time 
Devised by evil fame — ; 

Float murmurs of mysterious crime, 
And tales of secret shame. 


How oft, when avarice, hate, or pride, 
Assault some noble band, sets 

The outer world, that scorn the side 
Tt does not understand, 


Yet by these lessons men awake 
To know they cannot bind ‘ 

Discordant wills in one, and make 
An ageregate of mind. 


Por ever in our best essays 
At close fraternal ties 
An evil narrowness waylays 
Our present sympathie 


Echoes each foul derisive ae 
Gilds o’er each hideous ‘ ht, ‘A 

And consecrates the wicked swor 
With names of holy right. 


And love, however bright it ed 
For what it holds most fond, 
Is tainted by its unconcern 
For all that lies beyond. 


And still the earth has many a knight 
By high vocation bound 

To conquer in enduring one 
The Spirit's holy ground. 


eS a | 
And manhood’s pride and hopes of youth 


Still meet the Templar’s doom, 
Crusaders of the ascended truth, 
Not of the empty tomb. 


A MASONIC REVIEW OF EVENTS 


“<The National Trestleboard,” of whict 
a Mason of brilliant mind in the ERE oes 
Joseph E. Morcombe is editor, presents : 
a recent issue intelligent and appropal ‘i 
criticism of events in which the Craft Q : 
whole must of necessity take cognizance iy ce 
the views of our San Francisco. ee em 
too are glad to give space to the fol- 

These Elements can not Mix 

“Any attempt to mix the secular and the 
religious elements of socie is disastr 2 
Evil consequences are entailed thee seach 
to religion and the state. It a a wetlicl 
conviction of this fact that prompted tie 
founders of the American government io 
write into the Constitution a complete : 
aration of the two. Historians and ee 
who analyze national movements and 2 
velopments recognize in such protien ie 
one essential that makes for the nei : ne 
perpetuity of the United States Me i antl 
that later generations have allowed th pei: 
of the fathers to be obscured. By ame 
methods those who would unduly ai mr 
the part of religious systems in the a ee 
life have managed to attach be eg 
the state and its functions, and a ee 
stantly seeking to encroach Fosthiey “ite “the 
domain they are prohibited from nan 
The various sects are aggressive. S ests 
one of those having strength i “Am rie 
to be absolved fro i: Saunt ere 

b m the charge of attempti 
to intrude upon forbidden Teenitonn es 
gain a support to which it is not ‘e oi i 
Those best skilled in evasion and aa 
termined to attain power have By = 
the others, upon whom sus nici it aes 
ightly, to further their oe _" ont 
and again Protestant fee tees ce 
clamored for privileges, which aay ae 
bt bal ia politicians or an fndltioren 
UHC, 1 aece dtan a 3 sy ivi 
1as not meant cae to aed peoslnge 
ias it seemed likely that uuiee, saa 
ias been allowed by facile nalibicten - 
the Roman church has moved in Pore = 
the hitherto forbidden ground ant Sere 
have been but few who could mee te 
out condemning themselves im ie eco 
riends. = 


own 


Religious Systems Face a Crisis 
Again it is to be k i th 
Ag ‘ > kept in mind 
religious bodies of the United a hie 
States, an 


of the world 
» are facing ¢g isi 
cs ld, : g a crisis. T 
i ee observer will recognize in the rs 
1e culmination of a strugele tl te 
Ban let us say, in the early s Pitea of (ie 
gem say, in tl y seventies of 
century. , The issue between org: ot 
religious bodies and modern tl a acces 
ion ae oer a . mn ought w 
ae ee formulation an aasepks 
le theory of evoluti 
] ! evolution T 
sentials sligi ne ge 
pihoe of religion, properly considered at 
ne 3 were in no way attacked nor weak 
. by _ such acceptance, But cert fn 
cies jealously held by every se t in 
ae pore were recognized igh ble 
; fa as na 
by ie ngs to the evolutionary tierpatlic 
on as giving partial explanation of 1 "a 
place te the universe. This was pat 
impor ste) f ! 1 eon 1 
ae ant phase of the fight that had oe 
a i ’ th 
an infant science dared to ‘the 
geocentric conception of the yi ‘le ca . 
Fee visible univers 
as a further brog i ree 
oudening 
‘was of | y re 5 
the ee of law was substituted pe 
sical orderi eae 
s ordering of human affairs. TI i one 
ing of infinite Purpose and P _ ae 
iB 0 E ower wa 
man y “le 
i _— beyond aught that an ic oa 
a ogy could have even dreamed oo 
an mor ° i: oer 
"8 oad Vere the spiritual leaders of 
- t ple have, since that time of a hal 
ae ago, yielded to the secu let 
evidence a ane 
pce os the unanswerable reasoning 
ieee hese men are wise enough to 
an at religion is not attacked ne 
ise 8 pnd the organized bodies that 
se ra a monopoly of religion may t 
eakened y its , . fous 
— Oe: its acceptance. Religious 
eel E a yet all too few, though their 
—o are greatly increasing ae the 
ie ger and more ardent men find that 
is 
on nelle “ ee upon ancient 
¢ E anthropological i 
hee a gical conception. 
y realize with Browni 7 
Browning that 


Truth is withi 

is within ours 

é selves, akes ; 
Peon outwea It takes no rise 


ard things , 
. gs, whate’er y ay be 
lienes, 2 lat r you ma Aye = 


‘Tlieee is i 
oo. : an inmost center in ourselves 

ote n ‘ ‘ 
mee aon as in fullness; and to know 

ather consists in finding : 

i. E : ‘Ing out a way 
be “ the imprisoned splendor may escape 
Z an by effecting entrance for a light 
Supposed to be without. . 


” Truth Unaffected by Convicts 
a he a conflict — between 
‘ience and religion does 

oe ee g s not exist; tl 
strony is between the so-called mellaioas 
rganizations that are concerned to perpet: 
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uate outworn conceptions of man and his 
universe, and the forward-looking spirit of 
humanity that secks to know the truth, so 
far as it may be grasped at any stage of 
mental progress. ‘Today the liberal churches 
are parting company with their fellows upon 
such issue. Fundamentalists and liberal 
Christians are aligning themselves in sep- 
arate camps. The reverence of these latter 
can not be questioned; the universal law 
they sense implies the Law-giver. With a 
clearer vision than their opponents they can 
see the fallacy of a mechanistic theory of 
those, who, dwelling in the material, would 
make science the mere recorder of chemical 
reactions instead of an impartial witness 
to the wonders of the univers’ However 
fiercely the fact may be denied, it is never- 
theless true that the reactionary religious 
bodies are on the defensive. “They are 
adopting strange and incongruous weapons 
to meet the attacks of men who minimize 
theology, and would make of religion a 
thing of the daily life, understandable of all, 
and based on the eternal laws so far as these 
may be known. 


The Real Motive Surmised 


It is these same reactionaries who are now 
so insistent that religious matters shall be 
brought into the public schools. They 
would perpetuate their hold on the minds 
of the coming generation by dealing with 
the most impressionable ag when judg- 
ments are unformed, In this they are but 
following the lead of the Roman eharch, 
which demands that its own teachings of 
religion shall take precedence of learning 
that is secular. For only by such means 
will it be possible for the priesthood to re- 
tain control of those who are otherwise in 
contact with the restless and progressive 
spirit of the age. But less frank than the 
Romanists these others seek to camouflage 
their real objects. It is urged that such 
teaching as is proposed is necessary for the 
inculeation of sound morals. The best 
thought of the day would assign religion 
and morals to separate domains, contiguous 
perhaps, but not a common property. It is 
only that the religious systems of all times 
have found it to their interest in controlling 
mankind to claim monopoly of morals. They 
have attached to the rules formulated from 
the experience of the race the alleged 
mandates of Divine authority, and haye set 
themselves as the only authorized inter- 
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preters of the moral code. In this way 
morals, which is a matter flexible, changing 
to some extent with the mental growth of 
the generations, and in other connotations 
dependent on geography, has become rigid, 
and to some extent unmeaning. The simple 
code upon which society is based, has been 
built upon and about with incongruities, 
haled in by the religionists who imagine that 
additional commands or prohibitions would 
improve their own interests or advance their 
ambitions. ‘The plea for ethical or moral 
and religious teaching now heard is merely 
an urging for the inclusion of such inflated 
code in the curriculum. It will not be denied 
by any fair-minded person that the whole 
teaching of our public schools is moral in 
its tendency, The proper study of history, 
of literature or the sciences tends to fortify 
the mind, and gives the example or the in- 
centive to correct conduct. And all this 
from purely natural motives. If more than 
moral teaching is asked, the demand will be 
at once recognized as going beyond what 
can properly be admitted into the secular 
schools. ‘The case for religious teaching 
has strength only because the people at large 
will not stop to analyze the situation, to 
estimate tendencies and seck to find the 
ultimate motives of some who profess a vast 
yearning for the moral and spiritual welfare 


of the young. 


Playing to a Watchful Foe 

Many of our own people who are quick 
to resent the claims of the Romanists, and 
who accuse these latter of presumption and 
yene remain indifferent 
when others, who differ not in kind but only 
in degree, propose to bring religious teach- 
ings into the schools. They fail to recog” 
: struggle now on in the Protestant 
the reactionary and the 
progressive elements. To open the schools 
to these contending factions would be to 
a vast disturbance, to no end of good. 
yer, as individuals, we may take sides 
with one or other of these parties, we should 
all be unwilling to allow religious controver~ 
sies of any nature to poison the atmosphere 
of the schools, or permit the institutions of 
popular education to be opened to an in- 
sidious propaganda that can not disguise 
its bitterness. Let it be remembered, also, 
that whatever gain may be made by any 
sect, or combination of sects, will be claimed 
to fullest extent by the Roman church. If 
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The Case for the Alien 
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cause of popular indifference selfish in- 
terests were too long allowed to choke our 
ports and congest our cities and industrial 
centers with a mass of humanity hard to as- 
similate and having elements vicious, dis- 
eased, or mentally and morally inferior. 
Instead of being the melting-pot into which 
the diverse but honest metal of human-kind 
was poured, to the end that dross might be 
eliminated and an alloy of value be pro- 
duced, the United States had become the 
catch-basin into which flowed the putridity 
and moral sewage of the Old World. It is 
needed now that a period be allowed for 
settling of this mass lest the gases of its 
fermentation poison the national life. But 
after all, there is something to be said for 
the alien who has already found a_ place 
among us; the decent fellow who is strug- 
gling against all kinds of difficulties to be 
of some worth. He may not have heard of 
the Constitution of the United States. His 
experience of our kindly and liberal laws 
has been limited to the interpretation placed 
thereon by the ignorant policeman who 
travels the beat in his tenement district. His 
first lessons in the English tongue are sup- 
plied by a foreman chosen for the job, ap- 
parently, for his powers of fluent and sus- 
tained profanity. ‘To the complacent and 
heedless American generally he is a “d— 
Wop,” or a “Bohunk,” or a “Polack,” with 
the damnatory expletives in each case vari- 
ously but vigorously applied. He is shut 
off from any communion with the native 
population by the bars of language. Thus 
he is forced to herd with others of his own 
nationality, forming an alien island in the 
polyglot archipelagoes that are the wonder 
and despair of American cities. For him, 
of necessity, the church provides a priest- 
hood of his own race, with purpose to keep 
him apart and under close control. For him 
newspapers are printed in his own dialect 
or national tongue, also concerned that he 
shall not be lost to their lists by becoming 
Americanized. He is exploited by American 
employers and robbed by the shrewder of 
his own people. Take it all in all, the poor 
devil of an alien has a hard time—the prob- 
lem of Americanization must appear for him 
just as hopeless as for those kindly but not 
always sagacious souls who would make him 
over according to their own little patterns. 
“Of Like Passions with Ourselves” 
Now and again one of those handicapped 
and inarticulate aliens attains to speech un- 


derstandable by the native sons. And we 
are astounded by revelation that the de- 
spised “wop” has emotions and impulses 
very like our own. Under a stolid exterior 
are preserved the finer feelings which we 
have regarded as reserved unto ourselves. 
We are surprised to find that he has hopes 
and fears, desires and anticipations very 
similar to the changing complex that for 
our own minds make up the higher life. 
Partially we can grasp realization of such 
a nature, naive, prunitive perhaps, suscep- 
tible to impressions, whether good or evil, 
but turned back upon itself and denied ex- 
Yet we strive in vain to com- 
prehend the vain craving of such a one for 
human sympathy and understanding. He 
burns himself out, sometimes with futile 
longings, sometimes with voleanic hatred for 
those supremely indifferent to his fate. Only 
he dumbly resolves that his children shall 
break the barrier behind which he rages in 
yain. They shall gain in the schools the 
contacts and the means of expression denied 
to himself, After al! is said and done, my 
the alien within our gates has 
llured from his distant home. 
ye responsibility 


pression. 


countrymen, 
been somehow a 
We can not alogether escay 
for his presence among US. For good or for 
as an asset or a liability, the alien must 
the best of. And 
bt in the minds of 
doing the right 
man in passing 


evil, 
be accepted and made 
there may be some dou 
thinking men whether we are 
thing by this helpless fellow 
him as did the priest and the Levite that 
other badly used mortal on the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. For this one also has 
fallen prey to those who would rob him of 
material good and spiritual comfort to en- 
rich themselves with his poor plunder. 


A Task to Test the Best 

we set ourselves to Amer- 
icanize this, our typical alien, and the thou- 
sands upon thousands of his kind! Yet a 
task that must be taken up in other than 
dilettante style, even if no more than a very 
modest percentage of Americanism is to be 
attained. Only sometimes the question 
comes, and gives us discomfort, as to whether 
we as Americans have a monopoly or ex- 
clusive possession of national righteousness. 
It is easy to lay the sweet unction to our 
souls that in civic virtues and moral ex- 
cellencies we are “heirs of all the ages, fore- 
most in the ranks of time.” All of which 
the facile resolution-makers and passers will 


Some task have 
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admit to save argument, as they also lightly 
accept the work of bringing to our own high 
level all the rest of a backward and be- 
nighted humanity. <A mission, however, 
which is usually undertaken with certain 
important reservations. For the unwashed 
and sweat-smelling alien must not come “be- 
tween the wind and their nobility.” He is 
to be Americanized, of course, at any cost 
at all hazards, but “let George do it.” And 
if George is otherwise engaged, why, the 
well-worded resolutions haye been formu- 
lated, presented and passed! Henceforth 
no neglect of duty can be charged against 
the 100 per centers who are so conscious of 


their high mission and so careful of their 
own dignity. 


Bringing the Matter Home 


Masonic bodies ace not exempt from the 
foolish habit of passing 


high-soundi 5 
} gh-s ing reso- 
lutions. ¥: 


From time to time some body of 


the craft exercises its wit and wisdom in 
whereasing and resolving on the necessity 
of Americanizing the foreigner, as well as 
bringing up the percentage column of those 
of native birth. All of which is laudable 
but is useless if no effort is made to work 
intelligently for materialization of the eood 
desired. Let us set out first to define the 
real American—to discover the pattern or 
ideal of a man, Then work can be taken 
up and plans laid to labor for the produc- 
tion of just that kind of humanity. It will 
be necessary for some of us to get rid of the 
pharisaical spirit; the holier-than-thou atti- 
tude; to acknowledge that mighty few of us 
can measure up to the standard we would 
set for the poor devil of an alien. The bie 
work is to bring ourselyes : = 
Thereafter by effort and ex 
be able to influence others and work with 
all those who sincerely desire to promote an 
Americanism worthy of the name, 


up to grade. 
ample we may 
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WALDEK STANISLAUS, WHAT OF HIM? 


Recently we published an editorial 
ing with the case of Waldek 
norant immigrant whose life contained an 
appeal to the sympathies and understand- 
ing attracted considerable attention Wal- 
dek was just an illustration of one pha 
of the immigration problem, There are 
many others. The following letter io the 
President of the United States from the 
Scerctary of Labor expresses the view soint 
of one leading citizen. Tt has been aati to 
us by Brother Davis and believing it te be 
of i to all Masons and those intercsted 
in clean American. vitize shi re int i 
in full herewith: sii lead aiid 


deal- 
a typical ig- 


phase 


Department of Labor 

Office of the Secretary, 

My dear Mr. President: ania cia 
Tt is my duty and my desire to lay before 
you certain developments in’ the matter of 
immigration to the United States, We are 
confronted with the need for thorough and 
patriotic consideration of the immigration 
problem, The alien who has come, and is 
coming to the United States is developing 
into a problem which must be rightly solved 
for the benefit of the whole nation, for the 
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future security of the American citizen by 
adoption as well as of the native born citi- 
= As - hate sain immigrant, I can 
ook upon us problem thr £| > eyes ; 
the immigrant as well as ails Oe cone 
of a patriotic American with a deep interest 
in the future of our common country. 

No one will dispute the high character 
and the important. services to -Ainerica of 
the great majority of the immigrants who 
have come to us in the past. Their record 
is written clearly in our political and eco- 
nomic history. But I, for one, am confident 
that the foreign born citizen, or the native 
ee forcign stock will be quick 

4 me In protecting rese 
and future puprditeien hee eat com. 
moral and physical influences whether those 
influences come to us from abroad or de- 
velop among us at home. The undesirable 
individual who comes to us from the older 
countries of the world lessens the opportu- 
nity of the worthy immigrant as well as the 
opportunity of the native born, The mental 
moral or physical demoralization which he 
may represent is as great a menace to the 
worthy immigrant and his children as it is 
to the citizen whose proge 


t é nitors have been 
in this country for generations 
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But I am sure that no one who has the 
best interests of America and the future 
of humanity at heart can disagree with me 
when I hold that we must bar from America 
every individual who is physically, mentally 
or morally unsound, or whose political or 
economic views constitute a menace to free 
institutions. As long as our laws admit 
foreigners I feel that every honest Amer- 
ican, native or foreign borri, can subscribe 
with me to the principle that we must make 
admission to the United States easier and 
more gracious for the immigrant of good 
sound mind, good heart and good morals, 
and utterly impossible for the individual 
who is tainted in body, mind or morals, 

It is unfortunate, but inevitable, that in 
these discussions we stress the evils which 
have come to us with immigration, while 
we disregard the good which we have won 
from it. Like every great human develop- 
ment, it is the evil which advertises itself. 
It is the rotten apple which shows first in 
the barrel, but we must not forget that, 
unless the rotten apple is removed, the 
whole barrel is in danger, 


Part of our present immigration problem 
arises largely through the so-called ‘‘boot- 
legging” of aliens. I have before me es- 
timates which place the number of aliens 
who enter the United States surreptitiously 
at one hundred daily. Some estimates run 
as high as one thousand a day. At this 
latter figure, the aliens who enter the United 
States in violation of the law would exceed 
the number admitted legally under the quota 
law, which was 309,556 in the last fiscal 
year. In addition to the smuggled alien, 
we have always the alien who, although in- 
admissible, comes to this country and secks 
through the efforts of friends, relatives and 
members of his own racial group, to in- 
fluence immigration officials to waive the 
restrictions and admit him. These cases 
are exceedingly difficult to handle. They 
appeal to every instinct of humanity in the 
government officer who must pass upon 
them. Usually they involve the breaking 
up of families, or the return of individuals, 
even children, to deplorable — conditions 
abroad. We are now disposing of about 
one hundred of these cases involving chil- 
dren certified as feeble-minded who were 
admitted under bond during the last days 
of the previous administration, I am sure 
you know something of the clamor by well- 
1 individuals, organizations — and 


meaning 


newspapers which these cases have aroused. 
But to my mind no public official can con- 
scientiously stretch the law of the land, to 
admit to the United States individuals who 
sooner or later will become public charges, 
and whose admission will taint our whole 
level of mental and moral life, The results 
of such a policy are already upon us. A 
scientist who has made a thorough study 
of American mental standards, testifying 
before the House of Representative Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
recently made some interesting statements. 
He estimated that if the mental tests applied 
to the American army during the world war 
had been enforced against the foreign born 
now in the United States, and all showing 
a mental level below a standard fixed be- 
tween low averages and inferior intelligence 
had been excluded, 45.6 per cent of the 
13,920,692 foreign born now in the United 
States or 6,347,835, would have been barred. 

A study of the army intelligence tests ap- 
plied to foreign born soldiers during the 
war would indicate that during the last 
generation, the last thirty-three years, 
America has accepted nearly 14,000,000 
aliens of all types in order to acquire 7,572, 
857 who are of the type of low average 
intelligence or above. In other words, each 
year during that period we have received 
about 229,480 aliens of the higher grades 
of intelligence, or nearly as many as the 
number annually admitted under the three 
per cent quota law. 

As a check against these figures of the 
1920 census, the records of the Bureau of 
Immigration show that the number of im- 
migrants admitted to the United States from 
1890 to February 28, 1923, from countries 
other than China, Japan, India and the 
Pacific Islands, amounted to 19,779,995. Of 
course, not all of these were white but the 
number of persons of the colored races who 
came from the sources included would be 
too small to make any appreciable difference 
in the whole total. 

Our records of outgoing aliens date only 
from 1908, but by taking the figures since 
1908 and certain steamship passenger rec- 
ords on file for a time previous to that, it is 
estimated that thirty went out for every 
one hundred who came in during the years 
1890 to February 28, 1923. This puts the 
total number of emigrants at 6.450.656 and 
the number who remained in the United 
States at 13.329,339, 
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I propose that we establish strict, but just 
tests of physical and mental health, ‘and 
that we make those tests under the numerical 
restriction now placed by law on immigra- 
tion. I would have those tests made abroad 
in order that the applicant for admission 
may not have to spend the savings of a 
lifetime on a long sea voyage, in order to 
find out whether he can enter the United 
States. The Solicitor of the Department is 
now inquiring into the po: ibility of moving 
our whole examining machinery to foreign 
countries under our present laws. I feel 
that nothing would strengthen our whole 
immigration policy so much as this move. 

One great result of moving our inspection 
machinery abroad to make selections among 
the applicants for admission would be to 
end the heartrending scenes which eyery 
day confront our agents at Ellis Island and 
other ports of entry. Law enforcement is 
made particularly difficult when officials are 
faced with the suffering and sorrows of the 
unfortunates who have traveled thousands 
of miles, leaving behind all that life has 
meant to them up to that time, only to find 
that under the law they are barred from 
America, to them the promised land. Men 
bowed under years of oppression, women 
whose life has been a continued strugele 
for existence, children who have known 
little or nothing of the joys of childhood, 
stand with appealing hands begging for ad- 
mittance. Rejection for many of them means 
utter poverty, a long return sea voyage, and 
despair. But the law is inexorable, 

So long as under the law we admit for- 
eigners to this country, we could end all of 
these horrors if we could make our selec- 
tions on the other side, and transform our 
immigrant stations at the ports into gateways 
of welcome, devoid of the harshness of of- 
ficial delays and pains, of sorrows and disap- 
pointment. America would then be the 
ideal land of the immigrant as he has always 
fancied it. All of the sorrow and despair 
at Ellis Island arise from the cases of those 
immigrants who come here despite the fact 
that the law prevents their admittance, If 
we halt these cases before they leave their 
native countries we will end the troubles 
at our ports of entry. The immigrant would 
be qualified to land in the United States 
immediately upon his arrival, 

This I call selective immigration. So 
long as the United States is to admit for- 
signers, IT would have our system function 
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to bring us the best that we can get from 
abroad, and to make their way into America 
easy and comfortable. 

Coupled with this I would provide for 
the enrollment of the alien after he is here, 
I would have him enrolled upon his admis- 
sion, and over a period of years I would 
provide for a census of the alien population 
by the Naturalization Bureau. We register 
every American citizen to ascertain. his 
right to exercise the suffrage, and we 
provide for the compulsory education of our 
youth. Surely there can be no objection to 
the enrollment of the alien who comes to us 
to help him acquire the qualification to be 
an American. This would have nothing in 
it that would smack of espionage or co- 
ercion. It would provide simply for helping 
the aliens, seeing to it that they were ac- 
quainted with the opportunities of Amer- 
icanism and the meaning of American in- 
stitutions, If, after a period of years, the 
record of the individual showed plainly that 
he was unfit for American citizenship, I 
would provide for his deportation. 

I am not in favor of compelling any in- 
dividual to become a citizen of the United 
States. Merely forcing an alien to go 
through the formal leg: 


: al ceremony of natu- 
ralization will not 


make him an American. 
True citizenship must come from the mind 
and the heart. To really become an Amer- 
ican a man must feel his Americanism, and 
must honestly want to be a citizen. Com- 
pulsory citizenship is impossible. 

I remember clearly the circumstances un- 
der which my family came to this country. 
I unhesitatingly say that my people would 
have welcomed the opportunity to be listed 
by the Government of the United States 
as prospective citizens, My father was, 
unfortunately, not an educated man, for he 
had begun to work for his living carly in 
life. He became 4 patriotic American in 
spite of all the handicaps which he faced. 
I feel that the system IT now propose would 
have given him ‘and his a better chance to 
absorb the spirit of America, I have given 
deep consideration to this matter and I am 
strongly in favor of this policy of selective 
immigration and the enrollment of the alien. 
I hold that whoever comes from abroad to 
degrade the American level of intelligence, 
of physical or mental or moral life, degrades 
every honest naturalized citizen, 

T have talked with the representatives of 
a large number of racial groups in this 
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country and it is surprising how few of them 

oppose it. It is supported by every patriotic 
organization, by many fraternal, social and 
economic associations, by large groups of 
business men and workingmen. 1 feel cer- 
tain that no racial group which is honestly 
American and which thoroughly understands 
these proposals will reject them, I am 
conferring now with the representatives of 
several groups and am hopeful of convinc- 
ing them of the wisdom of the plan. Some 
seem to believe it is directed against certain 
races or religions. I have told them that 
I am not interested in a man’s religion so 
long as he has one, that I am not interested 
in a man’s love affairs, except to hope that 
he will secure a good wife and raise a good 
family, and that I am not interested in a 
man’s race so long as he has a sincere desire 
to become a good American. 

There will be opposition, of course. I 
have been told that it is politically inexpe- 
dient to put this policy forward at this time. 
My reply is simply that we must put the 
country before party or political success. 
The clearly undesirables in this country 
will certainly oppose this system. ‘The anar- 
chists and communists who are here to 
preach the downfall of American institu- 
tions, the destruction of all law, order and 
property, will be loud in their complaints, 
as they always are. The influence of the 
foreign born criminals and their adherents 
will be against it. There will be lined up 
in opposition all of those who fatten upon 
the ignorance of the alien and who seck to 
keep him ignorant that they may exploit 
him in one way or another. 

One source of illegal entry into the United 
States, which is giving us serious trouble 
today, is the operation of the Seamen’s 
Law, under which alien sailors may leave 
their vessels in American ports for the pur- 
pose of sécking employment in other ves- 
sels. We have found hundreds of cases 
where individuals entering as sailors have 
deserted that calling immediately upon ar- 
rival, having shipped clearly for the pur- 
pose of gaining illegal admission to this 
country. A large number of these are 
Asiatics, absolutely barred by law. These 
cases are difficult, in some cases almost im- 
possible to handle, with our present ad- 
ministrative machinery and with the funds 
provided for the execution of the law, I ex- 
pect to take this matter up at more length 
with vou later, I feel that our whole ad- 
ministrative machinery in connection with 
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immigration must be materially strength- 
ened if we are properly to enforce the law 
and to protect our people. As eg anaes 
ly 1,000,000 seamen enter or leave the ports 
of the United States during the year, they 
form a problem which in point of numbers 
involves more than the problem of the reg- 
ular immigrants who under the present three 
per cent law, numbered only about 309,556 
in the last fiscal year. 

™ Times have changed materially, Mr. Pres- 
ident, since you entered the White House. 
At that time, when the three per cent re- 
striction on immigration was decided upon, 
you will remember that we had more pee 
5,000,000 of our working people idle an 

that we faced what seemed almost certain 
industrial panic. Industries were closing 
because of lack of markets, wage scales 
were falling in many industries, industrial 
strife was spreading. Immigration restric- 
tion was one of the measures which helped 
to put an end to the industrial panic. We 
have come a long way through wise admin- 
istrative and legislative measures since then. 
Today unemployment has been reduced to a 
minimum, wages everywhere are rising. 
During the past year, even during the past 
few months, there have been wage increases 
in practically all of the forty-three indus- 
tries reporting to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tisties. They have been very general in the 
basic industries, and have ranged from two 
to twenty per cent. Recently the larger — 
plants announced general wage increases 0 

eleven per cent, which will undoubtedly ee 
applied throughout the industry. In be 
past year industrial payrolls have increase 

approximately twenty-five per cent. Pro- 
duction in basic industries during January 
of this year reached a higher level than at 
any time in history, except in May, 1917. 
Expanding freight shipments likewise ae 
onstrate the completeness of our industria 

recovery. Under these conditions, _with 
labor everywhere in demand it is inevitable 
that there should be agitation among some 
for the lifting of immigration restrictions. 
It is unnecessary to point out the evil of 
throwing open the gates at a time of Lee 
perity in order to flood the country with 
workers and non-workers whose very pres- 
ence would serve to bring prosperity to an 
end. 

It is a shortsighted policy to seck cheap 
labor through immigration, Tode y because 
of the demand for workers, there is a per- 
ceptible movement of common labor of a low 
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grade from a contiguous country. Large 
groups of this nationality are finding their 
way into our mills and factories. I have 
talked with employers who have taken on 
those men, and in every case they admit 
that an upstanding American workman 
would do two and one-half times the work 
that is accomplished by the individual of 
this racial group. That being so, it is quite 
apparent that it is cheaper to pay an Amer- 
ican worker twice the wages the foreigners 
receive. It has been my experience since 
the days when I worked in the mills that 
cheap labor is expensive labor, both for the 
industry which employs it, and for the com- 
munity which houses it. 

Our immigration laws in the past have 
not adequately protected America. They 
are, however, soundly based on the principle 
that but two races, the Caucasian and the 
African negro, are naturalizable in this 
country. My conclusions are, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that our policy should be clearly de- 
fined, that it should be liberal as to the 
naturalizable races where the individuals 
applying for admittance are physically, 
mentally, morally and spiritually normal 


and will constitute an aid to our civiliza- 
tion. On the other hand, I am clear that 
we should absolutely bar from our shores 
all races which are not naturalizable under 
the law of the land and all individuals of all 
races who are physically, mentally, morally 
and spiritually undesirable, and who con- 
stitute a menace to our civilization. 

It seems to me that the immigration laws 
of the future should be wholly American, 
drawn by Americans, enforced by Americans 
for the benefit of America today and in the 
future. This is due to the native born 
citizen and to those immigrants who have, 
and who no doubt will continue to come to 
contribute to this country’s industry and 
commerce. I am firm in the conviction that 
we should welcome to our country only those 
who come here ready to make their homes 
among us, to cast their lot with us for bet- 
ter or for worse, to support American in- 
stitutions, and above all, to take their place 
in that family life which after all, is the 
basis of all social order. : 

Faithfully yours, 
James J. Davis, Secretary. 

The President, the White House. 


THE MILITARY GENIUS OF 
JOHN GLOVER 


By Pror. Ginpert Parren 


Born at Salem, Massachusetts, November 
5, 1732, John Glover was the third son of 
Col. Jonathan Glover and ‘Tabitha his 
wife.” 

“Tabitha, his wife,” was none other than 
Tabitha Bacon, of the bluest of New Ene- 
land's blue blood. Her people lived in the 
“Witch City” of Salem. She was pretty, 
ous and most domestic, and Jonathan 
a church deacon and paid his “honest 
debts.” 

For his mother. John Glover had a strong 
affection as is shown by his letters to her 
while away when he was yet a child, The 
family moved from Salem to Marblehead. 
where he received the rudiments of an Eng- 
lish education in the schools of that town. 

John Glover chose the trade of a shoe- 
maker. But the bench and the last were 
little to his taste and he soon abandoned 
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them for the fishing net. Nor was his choice 
a strange one in a town where boys of 11 
and 12 years were sent to sea to serve their 
four years of apprenticeship as “cut-tails,” 
after which there was open the career of 
“sharesman” or “header,” with eventually 
perhaps the honored post of skipper. 

In his new calling John Glover found 
great success. March 27, 1756, when 2+ 
years old, he married Hannah Gale, a Mar- 
blehead girl two years younger than him- 
self, although at that time the Marblehead 
fishing fleet was suffering most heavily from 
the depredations of the French privateers 
and cruisers. 

Tn the war that followed Glover himself 
took no active part. though his older brether 
Samuel served throughout as lieutenant. In 
1759, however, led perhaps by his broth 
example, he received his first commission, 
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that of ensign in the “3rd military foot 
company in the town of Marblehead,’ and 
three years later was raised to the rank of 
“captain lieutenant” in the same company. 

In 1765 came the stamp act, and with it 
the first signs of trouble with England. The 
year 1769 saw blood-shed in Marblehead 
Harbor, when the crew of a British war 
yessel attempted to impress the sailors of a 
fishing schooner of the port, This thorough- 
ly aroused Jolin Glover to the issues of the 
times. He would rather fight an Englishman 
than eat a New England dinner. 

To such acts of tyranny no town was 
more quick to feel and to show resentment 
than Marblehead, and in the fore-front of 
the movement stood John Glover. He was 
among the first of her GO merchants to sign 
the non-importation agreement, and in 1771 
he was chosen with two other Masons, Col. 
Azor Orne and Hon. Elbridge Gerry, as a 
member of the local committee of grievances, 
who by their correspondence with other like 
committees, paved the way for the subse- 
quent continental congress and sowed the 
seeds of national independence and union. 
It was then that John Glover joined the 
church of his home town and became a use- 
ful member. In Colonial times there had 
been established in Marblehead Philanthrop- 
ic Lodge of Freemasons. In this sturdy 
body of New England life John Glover was 
made a Master Mason “in due and ancient 
form.” Patriot and Tory met upon the 
same level in that old lodge. Its early rec- 
ords are lost; they were last known to have 
been in the keeping of Col, Glover. After 
returning from the Revolutionary War 
these with other papers could not be found 
by him. The lodge was later on opened 
and records kept carefully, It still flour- 
ishes. 

With 1773 a new subject arose to turn 
away for a while the thoughts of Marble- 
head and her citizens from their wrongs 
and their resentment against Great Britain. 
This was the appearance of smallpox, 
which brought, it was said, by a French 
fishing vessel. 

Several times before in the memory of 
the older inhabitants the disease had visited 
the towns once barely failing of depopulat- 
ing it, and beyond all other things its at- 
tack was dreaded. Such measures were 
taken, therefore, as might stop its spread. 
Dogs were killed, houses were quarantined 
and their inhabitants removed but all to 
no purpose for the plague persisted. John 


Glover, with his brother Jonathan and Orne 
and Gerry, all ardent patriots and prominent 
in the town’s affairs, had erected at Cat 
Island, in the harbor, a hospital where the 
newly discovered cure by inoculation might 
be tried, and in spite of great opposition 
from the conservative townsmen opened the 
building and began the treatment by vac- 
cine. Hundreds of patients were success- 
fully treated, but a few, beyond any cure, 
died at the hospital. 

The opposition then took the form of 
open hostility to the hated ‘Castle Pox,” 
as it was called, and its directors, notably 
the Glovers. The story is told that on one 
occasion Jonathan Glover, learning that a 
mob of the townsmen were meditating an 
attack on his house, sent a servant for his 
brother John, who had recently been made 
captain of the town militia company, Cap- 
tain Glover shortly appeared, was told the 
trouble, and in reply asked his brother if 
he did not have about the house a couple 
of old cannons from a ship and powder and 
ball for them. These furnished he took 
complete charge of affairs, telling his broth- 
er,—‘Well, Jonathan, you need not trouble 
about it; we'll fix ’em.’’ The two cannons 
he placed in the front hall, the one loaded 
merely with powder and rock salt, the other 
with ball. Then he asked for every candle 
and candlestick in the house and his own, 
using hollowed turnips when the latter 
failed, and placed them all about the hall, 
making it a blaze of light. He then dis- 
missed the women folks, warning them that 
there might be “unpleasant work before 
morning,” and sat down to wait for his 
guests. In the course of events these came, 
brave in Indian war paint and feathers and 
making much clamor. Slowly, a_ little 
abashed, they sidled up the path to the 
house when Captain Glover, throwing open 
the front door, with a ceremonious invita- 
tion to come in, showed them the hall, bril- 
liantly lighted by the candles, and in front 
of it the two cannon, over which he held 
a blazing torch. 

Distressed at the stationing of a com- 
pany of British soldiers at Marblehead 
Neck the town militia had been drilled, but 
the militia were officered by men appointed 
by the British governors. and in December, 
1774, therefore, the companies were reorgan- 
ized. It was then that the former officers 
were forced to resign, while the men of 
each company chose in their stead leaders 
of their own to whom commissions were 
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issued by the town authorities. As colonel 
and commander of the regiment, in recog- 
nition of his patriotism, bravery and abili- 
ty, was elected John Glover, no short honor 
for this short, stout, unmilitary appearing 
fishing captain and former shoemaker. 

That he was the man for the place, how- 
ever, he showed at once. For the patriots’ 
cause he abandoned his extensive business, 
converting his vessels into privateers and 
devoting his money to the enlistment of 
men and the purchase of supplies, 

Aided by the town authorities, who on 
January 2, 1775, provided for a thorough 
organization, Col. Glover made of the 
Marblehead militia by careful and constant 
training a disciplined and reliable regiment. 

On lebruary 26, Colonel Leslie marched 
to Salem. Landing with 226 men at Marble- 
head, during church service, he proceeded 
rapidly to Salem, crossing through the town 
to the old North bridge. Here, however, he 
was halted by the open draw, nor would the 
citizens pay heed to his threats. 

Realizing at last his inability to attain 
his purpose—to seize the arms and cannon 
of the patriots—and fearing the result of 
the ridicule of the crowd upon his men, he 
agreed, if the bridge were lowered, to march 
some thirty yards across it and then depart 
quictly, thus having fulfilled the latter of 
his orders, 

Upon returning to Marblehead he found 
Colonel Glover and his men drawn up in 
full array, armed and ready to fight, a con- 
vincing proof to the British commander of 
his narrow escape from being the precursor 
of Maj. Piteairn, 

Soon came the hattles of Concord and 
Lexington and the mustering of the con- 
tinental army, The Marblehead militia was 
formally incorporated as the 21st provin- 
cial regiment, and the town records speak 
of the “fishermen enlisting for the continen- 
tal army.” 

On May 30 the rumor was spread that 
British soldiers from the war vessel in 
Marblehead harbor were landing at the fer- 
ry, and the regiment turned out, Glover at 
its head, “himself with a short jacket on.” 

The alarm proved false, but the next day 
one of Glover's vessels arrived from. the 
West Indies and was brought by him to 
Gerry's wharf in spite of the orders and 
under the guns of the British sloop of war 
Merlin, 

On June 10 orders came for Colonel 


Glover “to continue the regiment under his 
command at Marblehead until further or- 
ders, and to hold them in readiness to march 
at a moment's notice to any post where he 
may be directed.” In six days from that 
date he was officially commissioned as colo- 
nel by the provincial committee of public 
safety, and on the list, four days after the 
fight in Breed’s Hill, orders came to march. 
The regiment reached Cambridge the fol- 
lowing day, and were quartered at the his- 
toric Longfellow House. Of its ten com- 
panies every officer, soldier and musician, 
was a citizen of Marblehead save eight 
men, the only regiment in the war to be 
thus raised from a single town. The men’s 
uniform was a blue round jacket and trou- 
sers, trimmed with leather buttons, while 
Colonel Glover himself was said to be the 
most finely dressed officer of the day in the 
continental army. The first order issued on 
July 3, 1775, by Washington after taking 
command, was to Col. Glover’s regiment. 
Through the summer they were engaged 
about Cambridge in the regular routine of 
camp duty, though in August a company 
was detached to Marblehead for privateer- 
ing. He was soon appointed to see to the 
equipment and manning of ships of war in 
and around Boston. Soon the “webfeet’ 
won a more glorious distinction. When their 
terms came to an end, January 1, 1776, 
hardly a man left camp and the entire regi- 
ment was re-enlisted for the war as the 14th 
continental infantry. In July Colonel 
Glover marched with his troops for New 
York, where he arrived August 9th, Here 
were his greatest exploits, the saving of the 
American army and of Washington himself. 
Gen. Glover was present with other 
Massachusetts Masons at the making of 
Gen. Henry Knox a Mason in winter quar- 
ters of 1776-1777 at Morristown, N. J. Col. 
Joseph Tilley of St. John’s Lodge No. 1 
of Portsmouth, N. H., was in attendance 
as was Major Scarborough Gridley of St. 
John’s Lodge. Boston and Lieut. Col. Wm. 
Burbeck of the Lodge of St. Andrew also 
of Boston, as a Mason. The Marblehead 
General was most cheerful and fraternal. 
Tt was that ardent patriot and religious 
Mason, Thomas Paine. who wrote—‘“These 
are the times that try men’s souls. The 
summer soldicr and the sunshine patriot 
will in this crisis shrink from the services 
of his country, but he that stands it now 
deserves the thanks of man or woman.” 
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Gen. Glover found solace in the writings of 
Paine. 

General Glover had fought bravely under 
General (bro.) McDougal at Chatterton 
Hill, and had maintained a stubborn de- 
fence against an enemy of greatly superior 
numbers. Later he had been stationed at 
North Castle with Lee’s army, and when 
Lee himself at last was captured, he had 
marched under Gen. (bro.) Sullivan to re- 
join Washington on the Delaware, Wash- 
ington’s army at the time comprised not 
over 6,000 effectives, scattered for 30 miles 
along the river. Many regiments, notably 
those of New England, were so poorly 
provided with blankets and camp equipage 
and had such meagre stores of any kind 
that it was necessary to send men about the 
country to buy and beg old clothing and 
blankets for the freezing soldiers, Trenton, 
on the east side of the river, was occupied 
by three Hessian regiments with a detach- 
ment of artillery under the general command 
of Colonel Rall. No  intrenchments had 
been made and the guards had grown care- 
less. On Christmas, moreover, the Ger- 
mans, officers and men, preserving the tra- 
ditions of the distant fatherland, carelessly 
confident of their own military strength, 
with never a thought for the “farmers” 
across the river, would enter so eagerly into 
the revelry of the day as to be little fit 
for serious effort of any kind. This Wash- 
ington knew. To him it seemed to offer 
an unusual opportunity to inflict a defeat 
on the enemy and so restore their lost morals 
to the discouraged army and hope to the 
country. 

A few days before Christmas a meeting 
of general officers was held and plans made 
for the prospective attack. The great dif- 
ficulty was the crossing of the river, but at 
the mention of this it is related that Col. 
Glover, who made one of the number, said: 
“You need not be troubled about that, gen- 
eral; my boys can manage it.” 


The time chosen for the crossing was 
Christmas night, when it was thought that 
the Hessians’ debauch would render them 
an easier prey. A large number of gunda- 
lows and row-galleys had been collected 
and were stationed at different places along 
the river bank, It was proposed to cross 
in three places, Washington with the main 
army, about 2400 strong. to make the direct 
attack. 

Early on Christmas morning the final 


orders were given, and by 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon all the troops ordered on the ex- 
pedition were in motion toward the river. 
In his memoirs Maj. Wilkinson tells how 
the route of the poor soldiers “was easily 
traced, as there was a little snow on the 
ground which was tinged here and there 
with blood from the feet of the men who 
wore broken shoes.” 

For two days the river had been clear 
of ice, but by noon Christmas it was full 
of floating cakes, come down from the up- 
per branches. The current too, was swift 
and dangerous, and the weather bleak and 
very cold. Yet when the troops came down 
to the river they found in the boats the 
men of the Marblehead regiment, the once 
ridiculed “web-feet,” formerly heroes of the 
Long Island retreat, now to be the happier 
heroes of a successful attack. 

General Washington stood on the bank 
of the river and watched the boats as they 
pushed off into the current, At his side 
was Colonel Henry Knox, the artillerist, 
whose stentorian voice made the com- 
mander’s orders audible the breadth of the 
stream. 

And the men of Marblehead, clad in their 
serviceable, well-worn uniforms of blue 
round jackets and leather-buttoned trousers 
bent to their oars and time after time fer- 
ried the boats across the river. 

An eye witne id of the scene: “It was 
as severe a night as I ever saw. The frost 
was sharp, the current difficult to stem, the 
ice increasing, the wind high, and at 11 it 
began to snow, It was only with the great- 
est care and labor that the horses and the 
artillery could be ferried over the river.” 
Two brave men were frozen to death, and a 
third would have perished had not his be- 
numbed body been found in time, Wash- 
ington’s division was the only one to cross, 
for the other two, lower down stream, which 
had no John Glover to take charge, were 
unable to combat the current and the rigors 
of the cold, the storm and the floating ice. 
The march from the ferry to the village of 
Trenton was cold and cheerless. It is told 
that on the way Captain John Glover, a 
son of the colonel, finding that the snow 
and sleet had rendered many of the muskets 
useless. reported the fact to General Sul- 
livan. “Well, boys.’’ he replied. “we must 
fight them with the bayonet.” Washington 
sent a like reply: “Tell the General to use 
the bayonet and penetrate into the town, for 
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the town must be taken and I am resolved 
to take it.” 

Several years afterward, in a speech be- 
fore the Massachusetts legislature, General 
Henry Knox eulogized his Masonic comrade 
Glover and his men for their work of that 
night. ‘There,’ he said in conclusion, 
“went the fishermen of Marblehead, alike at 
home upon land or water, alike ardent, pat- 
riotic and unflinching whenever they un- 
furled the flag of the country.” 

The ‘Trenton battle monument likewise 
bears a statue of one of the men of. the 
regiment, gun in hand, as he appeared on 
that famous day and night. And it is true 
that to John Glover and Glover’s marine 
regiment is in great part due the success of 
that battle, which turned the crisis of the 
revolution and saved the fortune of 
American nation. In the first battle of 
Bemis Heights, September 19, Glover's 
brigade made a part of the American right 
wing, and in “one continuous blaze without 
intermission until dark,” helped to hold the 
hills near the river against all the British 
attacks, 

In the second battle, that of October 1 
after weeks spent in harassing Burgoyne’s 
now weary troops, Glover took a still more 
prominent part; for while most of his bri- 
gade was held in reserve, the Marblehead 
regiment made part of that inspired band 
that broke repeatedly through the British 
line, captured their rtillery, and by a de- 
termined bayonet charge with most desperate 
hand-to-hand fighting took the camp itself. 
General Glover himself had three horses 
shot from under him on that day, but es- 
caped without a wound, Many of his brave 
men were less fortunate, Of their conduct, 
one historian says, “Even the stolid Hessians 
expressed their amazement when they saw 
these brave Marbleheaders dash through 
the fire of grape and canister, over the dead 
bodies of their comrades, through the em- 
brasures over the cannon, with the same 
agility with which they had formerly climbed 
to the main-top, bayoneting the cannoncers 
at their posts. Glover's troops evinced the 
coolness and agility of sailors in their at- 
tacks, and showed that they could use the 
bayonet with as much skill and effect as the 
marline or handpike on board ships.” 

Dismayed by the results of the battle, 
the British army retreated to Saratoga, fol- 
lowed by Gates. On the 11th, believing that 
Burgoyne had further removed the main 


the 


body of his army to Fort Edward, he 
ordered an attack on. the camp where, as 
he thought, were only the rear guard. 

Generals Nixon and Glover were in the 
advance and the former had already crossed 
Saratoga Creek, when Glover learned from 
a captured British soldier that Burgoyne’s 
whole army, far from having retreated, was 
drawn up under cover of the woods across 
the creek, supported by artillery. Quickly 
grasping the situation, General Glover im- 
mediately sent to recall Nixon, though the 
latter was his superior, saying him from 
destruction and the American army from 
great loss and thereby hastening Burgoyne’s 
surrender, which was made a few days later. 

To General Glover was given the honor 
of guarding and conducting the army of 
prisoners to their destination at Cambridge, 
and in the task he showed that his tact and 
fair-mindedness were no less than his energy 
and courage. On November 7th he deliv- 
ered his prisoners on the very grounds where 
two years before he and his “web-feet” reg- 
iment had first appeared in the Continental 
service. 

For the rest of the war General Glover's 
fate was not happy, His health poor, his 
family almost in want, he would have been 
glad to resign, but his loyalty to the patriot 
cause kept him to his duty. 

In August, 1778, after raising volunteers 
from Boston and Marblehead, he joined in 
the attack on Newport under General John 
Sullivan, and after the departure of the 
French fleet and the desertion of half of 
the army, took part in the hot but success- 
ful battle of Butt’s hill, The following 
night the Americans finding their position 
no longer tenable, General Glover put his 
Marbleheaders once more into their boats, 
and transported the whole American force 
from Rhode Island to the main land at 
Tiverton without the loss of a man. 

That battle was the last that General 
Glover was to fight. In November his wife 
died, and the next February he was granted 
a furlough to settle his affairs, Later he 
had command of the department of Prov- 
idence and was also stationed at Ridgefield 
and Peekskill. His ill health continued. 
During much of 1780 and 1781 he was with 
his brigade at West Point, where he was 
a member of the Court which sentenced 
Andre. 

Col. Joseph Webb (then Grand Master 
of the St. John’s Grand Lodge of Massa- 
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chusetts) while at West Point, N. Y., made 
his headquarters at General Glover's House. 
Col. Jehn Brooks (an army made Mason 
also), frequented General Glover's head- 
quarters while at West Point on the Hud- 
son. 

After the surrender of Cornwallis Gen. 
Glover received his last commission to take 
charge of mustering and forwarding of re- 
cruits from Massachusetts into the Conti- 
nental army under Gen. Washington. 

In the spring of 1782 he wrote to Wash- 
ington, “Instead of growing better I feel 
myself much weaker, my whole frame being 
sy exceedingly shattered and debilitated and 
my nervous system so much weakened that 
were I to gain a Kingdom, I could not ride 
a journey of 20 miles.” 

July 22, 1782, he was retired on half pay 
by Congress and went home to Marblehead 
to his motherless children, of whom five 
were still dependent. He had put himself 
and his fortune into the revolution, and 
now that his vitality was nearly exhausted 
and his fortune absorbed. he did not com- 
plain. Without the youth or the capital to 
re-engage in the fishing business, he parti- 
tioned off a corner of his sitting room for a 
workshop and made and cobbled shoes for 
a livelihood, 
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On January 30, 1797, John Glover died 
at old Marblehead. The hardships and ex- 
posures of the Revolution had shortened his 

ife. : 
a> Meats lodge bears his name. Nor 
is there even a_ patriotic society in our 
country dedicating a day to his memory. ; 

Gen, Glover is fittingly remembered by 
a monument on_ beautiful Commonwealth 
Avenue, in the Athens of America. _His a 
sonie brethren, Hancock, Adams, Knox, e 
vere, Greaton, Heath, Nixon, Learned, P bor, 
Paterson, Manley, Paine, Gore, ssi 
Wadsworth, Otis, Brooks, Webb and Frank- 
lin, all sons of Massachusetts held ar 
high esteem until their dying hours. . ‘ 
Marblehead holds no name on its pages c 
records dearer to its citizens than that o 
John Glover, who ferried the great Cond 
nental army across the river to take Tren- 

in 1776. 

is picture should grace the hie al 
every public school in these United § = — 
In every state a lodge should be mae of 
him. He was a dignified gentleman. ane 
tive of Massachusetts Masonry, No des e 
furnished braver patriots and ene Pe 
state is the Masonic craft held in Bic a 
esteem than in the one that gave birth 


John Glover. 
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Freemasonry has no greater name than 
Robert Burns. If there are those who 
question his investiture as Poct Laureate 
of the Canongate Kilwinning Lodge, owing 
to the absence of certain documentary 
evidence, no one denies that he was, and is, 
the greatest poct of Freemasonry, the singer 
alike of its faith and its friendship, its 
philosophy and its fun, its passion and its 
prophecy. Nay, more; he was the Laureate 
of the Scottish race, of the genius of de- 
mocracy, of the hopes and dreams of the 
lowly of every land. 

Higher tribute there is none for any man 
than to say, justly, that the world is gentler 
and more joyous for his having lived; and 
that may be truly said of Robert Burns, 
whose very name is an emblem of pity, joy, 
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and the magnetism of brotherly love. It 
is therefor that men love Burns, as much 
for his weakness as for his strength, and 
all the more because he was such an un- 
veneered human being. It is given to but 
few men thus to live in the hearts of their 
fellows; and today, from Ayr to Sidney, 
from Chicago to Calcutta, the memory of 
Burns is not only a fragrance, but a living 
force uniting men of many lands into a 
fellowship of Liberty, Justice and Charity. 

“The Memory of Burns!” cried Emerson, 
“T am afraid heaven and earth have taken 
too good care of it to leave anything to say. 
The west winds are murmuring it. Open the 
windows behind you and hearken to the 
incoming tide, what the waves say of it. 


The doves perching on the eaves of a stone 
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chapel opposite may know something about 
it. The Memory of Burns—eyery man’s, 
every boy’s, every girl’s head carries 
snatches of his songs, and they say them 
by heart; and what is strangest of all, never 
learned them from a book, but from mouth 
to mouth. They are the property and the 
solace of mankind!” 

In a tiny, two-roomed cottage, clay-built 
and thatch-roofed, on the banks of the 
Doon, in the district of Kyle, two miles 
south of the town of Ayr, in Scotland, Rob- 
ert Burns was born on January 25th, 1759. 
It was a peasant home, such as he after- 
wards described in “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” in which poverty was consecrated 
by piety, where the father was a priest of 
faith and the mother a guardian angel of 
the holy things of life. So far as schools 
were concerned, his education was limited to 
grammar, writing and arithmetic. Later 
he picked up a little Latin, a smattering of 
French, and some knowledge of English and 
classic poets, But he knew the Book of 
Nature, leaf by leaf, and the strange scroll 
of the Human Heart, as only the swift 
insight of genius can read them, 

At the age of twenty-two Burns was ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of Freemasonry 
in St. David's Lodge at Tarbolton, Jule 
4th, 1781. Lockhart says that he was in- 
troduced to the lodge by John Rankine. The 
minute recording his initiation reads: “Se- 
derunt for July 4th. Robert Burns in 
Lochly was entered an Apprentice. Jo, 
Norman, Master.” The second and third 
degrees were conferred on the same evening, 
in the month of October following his ini 
tiation. Six years later he was made a 
Knight Templar as well as a Royal Arch 
Mason in Eyemouth, as under the old r 
the two were always 


egime 
given together. By 
this time he had won some fame as a poet 
and the higher degrees we 4 


e given him in 
token both of his fame as a poct and his 
enthusiasm as a Mason. 

On July 27th, 1784, Burns was clected 
Deputy Master of St. James Lodge, Tar- 
bolton, a position which he held until St. 
John’s Day, 1788. 

He was made an honorary member of St. 
Jolin Lodge No. Kilmarnock, on October 
26th, 1786. 9 Major William Parker, the 
Master of St, John Lodge, became a great 
friend of Burns, and subscribed for thirty- 
five copies of the first edition of his poems. 
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He is the “Willie” in the song “Ye Sons 
of Auld Killie”’ (a contraction for Kilmar- 
nock) composed and sung by Burns on the 
occasion of his admission as an honorary 
member of St. John Lodge: 


“Ye Sons of Auld Killie, assembled by Willie, 
To follow the noble vocation; 
Your thrifty old mother has scarce such 


another, 


> sit in that honoured station, 


I've little to say, but only to pray, 
As praying’s the ton of your fashion, 
A prayer from the muse, you well may 


cuse, 
nw , ; 
Tis seldom her favourite passion, 


Ye powers who pr 


ide, o’er the wind and 
the tide, 

Who mark each element’s border; 
Who formed this frame with beneficent aim, 


Whose sovercign statute is order; 


Within this dear mansion may wayward 
contention, 
Or withered envy ne'er enter; 
May secrecy round be the mystical bound, 
And brotherly love be the center.” 


‘he minutes of this meeting conclude as 
follows: 

“Robert Burns, poet, from Mauchline, a 
member of St. James, Tarbolton, was made 
an honorary member of this Lodge. 


“(Sed.) Winn Park 


This was the first lodge to distinguish 
Burns with the designation ‘“Poct,’’ and to 
honor him with honorary membership. 

Besides being a faithful and enthusiastic 
attendant upon the meetings of his own 
lodge, Burns was a frequent visitor at lodge 
when away from home. It is said that, 
with very few exceptions, all his patrons and 
acquaintances were members of the Fra- 
ternity. 

Burns is described at this time as nearly 
five feet ten inches in height, and of a form 
agile as well as strong; his high forehead 
shaded with black, curling hair, his eyes 
large, dark, full of bright intelligence, | 
face vividly expressive. His carcless dre 
and untaught manners gave an impression 
of coarseness at first, but this was forgotten 
in the charm of his personality, and_ his 
face in repose had a calm thoughtfulness 
WA 
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akin to melancholy. Full of fun and fire, 
affable and the best of good company, his 
superior mind did not make him supercil- 
ious, and he loved more than all else a 
festival that was half frolic and a feast 
where joy and good will were guests. 

Alas, drinking was a habit in the Scotland 
of those days, to a degree we can hardly 
imagine, as much in the church as in the 
lodge; and it made the bitter tragedy of 
Robert Burns. ‘Truth obliges us to admit 
that his moral failure was early and pitiful, 
due alike to his environment and to fatal 
frailty of will which made him fitful, un- 
stable, and a prey to every whim of fancy 
and of passion, It is an awful risk to be 
endowed with the genius of a Burns; it 
digs deep pitfalls for the man to whom it 
is given. Yet, if in his later years he was 
a degraded man of genius, he was never a 
man of degraded genius. The poison did 
not enter his song. Allan Cunningham was 
right when he said: “lew men had so much 
of the poet in them, and few poets so much 
of the man: the man was probably less pure 
than he ought to have been, but the poet 
was pure and bright to the end.” 

So, and naturally so, men are willing to 
hide with a veil of charity the debris of 
character scattered along the starry path of 
Burns. On reading his poems Byron ex- 
claimed; “What an antithetical mind! 
Tenderness, roughness; delicacy, coarse- 
ness; sentiment, sensuality ; dirt and deity 
—all mixed up in one compound of inspired 
clay.” But that might pass for a descrip- 
tion of mankind in general, and of Burns 
in particular. If Burns was a sinner he 
was in that akin to ourselves, as God knows, 
a little good and a little bad, a little weak 
and a little strong, foolish when he thought 
he was wise, and wise, often, when he feared 
he was foolish. So we may give Burns the 
charity which he prayed for others: 


Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We can never adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


By the same token, no great poet whose 
name is linked with our Craft ever owed 
more to Freemasonry, or gave more to it. 
More intimately than any other he was iden- 
tified with its life, its genius and its ideals. 
Its teachings moved his thought; its spirit 


; 
love of freedom and fraternity which he 
set to everlasting music. So much is this 
true, that it remains a marvel to this day 
how Shairp could have written a biography 
of Burns without once mentioning his mem- 
bership in the Craft. In the gentle air of 
Freemasonry he found refuge from hardship 
and heaviness of spirit; and its fellowship 
served to shelter him from the poisoned 
arrows of petty bigots who were unworthy 
to untie his shoes—men of a kind known in 
every age, whose hard-heartedness was clad 


inspired his song; its genius nurtured that 


in unctuous hypocri : 

Surely, if ever of any one, it can be said 
of Robert Burns, that his soul goes march- 
ing on. He was the harbinger of the nine- 
teenth century, the poet of the rights and 
reign of the common people, whom, it has 
been said, God must love because he made 
so many of them. The earth was fresh 
upon the tomb of Washington when that 
century ,was born; it discovered Lincoln 
and buried him with infinite regret. But 
its triumphant melody first found voice in 
the songs of Robert Burns, as the Greek 
singer inspired Petrarch with the fire which 
kindled the Revival of Learning, and out 
of the inertia of the Middle Ages created 
modern times. So when Taine, the French 
critic, came to account for that age he found 
that its spirit “broke first in a Scotch 
peasant, Robert Burn "—a man of all men 
most fitted to give it voice, because “scarcely 
ever was seen together more of misery and 
of talent.” 

There are those who dream of a vague 
blur of cosmopolitanism, in which all local 
loyalties, all heroic national genius shall be 
merged and forgotten, Not so Robert 
Burns. He was distinctively a national 
poet, striking deep roots in his native soil, 
and, for that reason, touching a chord so 
haunting that it echoes forever. This at 
least is true: a man who is not deeply 
rooted somewhere—to whom one spot on 
earth is not a little dearer, and the sky over 
it a little bluer—will not be of much use 
anywhere. When Burns appeared the spirit 
of Scotland was at a low ebb. Her people 
were crushed and her ancient fire almost 
quenched, Her scholars blushed if they 
used her dialect. It was at such a time 
that a God-endowed singer took up his harp, 
inspired by the history of his people, the 
traditions of Wallace and Bruce stirring him 
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like a passion, his soul attuned to the old 
ballads of love and daring, singing the 
simple life of his nation in its vivid and 
picturesque language. He struck with a 
delicate but strong hand the deep and noble 
feelings of his countrymen, and somewhere 
upon his variegated robe of song will be 
found embroidered the life, the faith, the 
genius of his people. No wonder the men 
of Scotland love him, as, perhaps, never 
people loved a poet, and make his home at 
once a throne of melody and a shrine of na- 
tional glory. 

Because he was so deeply rooted in the 
soil of his own land; because he was so 
sweetly, sadly, joyously—yea, and even sin- 
fully—human, his spirit’ and appeal are 
universal, for the human heart beats every- 
where the same, and by loyalty to the genius 
of our own country we best serve our race. 
His passion for liberty, his affirmation of 
the nobility of man, his sense of the dignity 
of labor, his pictures of the pathos and hard 
lot of the lowly, find response in every breast 
where beats the heart of a man. It is thus 
that all men love Burns, for it was he who 
taught, as few have taught since the Son 
of Man lodged with the fishermen by the 
sea, the brotherhood of man and the kin- 
ship of all breathing things. Such singers 
live as long as men love life, and their words 
become a part of the sacred scriptures of 
the human heart. 

This is no time to deal in literary criticism 
—a dreary business at best, a dismal busi- 
ness at worst. It is by all agreed that 
Robert Burns was a lyric poet of the first 
order, if not the greatest song-writer of the 
world. Draw a line from Shakespeare to 
Browning, and he is one of the few minds 
tall enough to touch it. The qualities of 
Burns are simplicity, naturalness, vividness, 
fire, sweet-toned pathos, and rollicking 
humor—qualities rare enough, and _ still 
more rarely blended. His fame rests upon 
verses written swiftly, as men write letters, 
and upon songs as spontaneous, as artless, 
as lovely as the songs of birds. He sang 
of simple things, of the joys and woes and 
picties of the common life, where sin  be- 
shadows virtue and the cup of death is 
pressed to the lips of love. He saw the 
world as God made it, woven of good and 
ill, of light and shadow, and his songs come 
home to rich and poor alike, a comfort and 
a consecration, 
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No wonder Burns was the best beloved 
poet of Lincoln, as much for his democracy 
as for his humor, his pathos, and his rich 
humanity. With him social rank was but 
a guinea stamp, a bit of tawdry tinsel along- 
side the native nobility of manhood. He 
honored a man for his worth, not for his 
wealth. For the snob, for the fop, he had 
a genuine contempt. If he flayed the sel- 
fish pride of the rich, it was not from envy— 
just as truly did he scorn the poor man who 
instead of standing erect, only cringes and 
whines. He told the poor man that it is no sin 
to be poor, but that it is a sin to be ashamed 
of it. He taught that honest poverty is 
not only nobler, but happier, than indolent 
or ill-gotten wealth. The Cotter’s dog and the 
Laird’s dog are very real dogs, as all admit, 
but their talk is something more than dog 
philosophy. It is the old, old story of the high 
and the low, and it was like Burns to take 
the part of the under dog. Still, had the 
Cotter’s dog given way to self-pity, Burns 
would have been the first to kick him. He 
hated fawning, as he hated sham, and he 
knew that if toil is tragedy, labor is an 
honor and joy. 

That which lives in Robert Burns, and 
will live while human nature is the same, is 
his love of justice, of honesty, of reality, 
his touch of pathos and melting sympathy, 
his demand for liberty, his faith in man and 
in God—all uttered with simple speech and 
the golden voice of song. His poems were 
little jets of love and liberty and pity find- 
ing their way out through the fissures in 
the granite-like theology of his day. They 
came fresh from the heart of a man whom 
the death of a little bird set dreaming of 
the meaning of the world wherein life is wo- 
yen of beauty, mystery and sorrow. A flower 
crushed in the budding, a field mouse turned 
out of its home by a plowshare, a wounded 
hare limping along the road to dusty death, 
or the memory of a tiny bird who sang 
for him in days agone, touched him to tears, 
and made him feel the old hurt and heart- 
ache of the world. 

The poems of Burns did not grow; they 
awoke complete. He was a child of the 
open air, and about all his songs there is 
an outdoor feeling—never a smell of the 
lamp. He saw nature with the swift glances 
of a child—saw beauty in the fold of clouds, 
in the slant of trees, in the lilt and glint of 
flowing waters, in the immortal game of hide- 
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and-seek played by sunbeams and shadows, 
in the mists trailing over the hills. The 
sigh of the wind in the forest filled him 
with a kind of wild, sad joy, and the tender 
face of a mountain daisy was like the 
thought of one much loved and long dead. 
The throb of his heart was warm in his 
words, and it was a heart in which he 
carried an alabaster box of pity. He had a 
sad life and a soul of fire, the instincts of 
an angel in the midst of hard poverty; yet 
he lived with dash and daring, sometimes 
with folly, and, we must add,—else we do 
not know Burns—with a certain bubbling 
joyousness, despite his tragedy. 

Such was the spirit of Robert Burns, a 
man passionate and piteous, compact of 
light and flame and loveliness, capable of 
withering scorn of wrong, quickly shifting 


from the ludicrous to the horrible in his 
fancy, poised between laughter and tears 
—and if by some art we could send his soul 
into all the dark places of the world, pity 
and joy would return to the common ways 
of man. His feet may have been in the 
furrow, but the nobility of manhood was 
in his heart, on his lips the voice of eternal 
melody, and in his face the light of the morn- 
ing star. Long live the spirit of Robert 
Burns, Poet and Freemason. May it grow 
and glow to the confounding of all injustice, 
all unkindness ! 
He haunts his native land 
As an immortal youth; his hand 
Guides every plow. ; 
His presence haunts this room tonight, 
A form of mingled mist and light 
From that far coast. 


KING SOLOMON’S NAUGHTY PA 


King David wa 
of Jerryko 

When he seen a gal in a bathing suit upon the 
beach below ; 

The bathing suits of the Early Days was them 
that Natcher made ‘ 

With nothing addishinal added on to furnish 
warmth and shade, Z 

“Where have I saw that face afore?” inquired 
his royal grace. _ 

Says the lord high Exeeushioner: “I hudn’t 
noticed her face.” 

“You go and find her husband’s name and other 
similar facks,” 

Says the king to the Execushioner, “and mea- 
sure his neck for an axe ;— 

“For the tirtle doves is singing sweet, as a 
matter of fact, it’s Spring. 

“And just for the sake of argyment I'll show 
him who is king!” 


a setting there on the Walls 


“Tlow does Yure Majjisty know she is mar- 
ried?” the lord high axman said. Z 
“Most ladies as lovely as that.” says the king. 

“is all ways somewhat wed. 
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“You go and put up a job on her spouse, some- 
thing eflishent and slick, . 
For I am a goanto marry that dame, I'm a 

goanto marry her quick. 
“The cuckoo birds is a singing loud, and the 
signs all point to Spring, Y : 
“And just for the sake of argyment, I'll show 


‘em who is king! 


And the king sings out to the little dame: 
“Come hither, my pretty lass! : 

“Ag a most experienced VPettryarch, I'll say 
you got the class! 

“Tonight, at a quarter to twelve, my dear, 
your husband gets the knife; ; 

“Tomorrow, eleven o'clock A. M., we hitch as 
Man and Wife.” 

“Yure Majjisty. what will the Naybors say 
if we pull that stuff so soon?” . 

“Oh, tell the naybors it is May, and soon it 
will be June, 

“And the Bumbling Bees is bumbling by—oh, 
what the hell, it’s Spring! “ 

“And just for the sake of argyment, T'll show 
‘em who is king.” —Don Marquis. 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


STATE FLAG PRESENTED 
TO ABERDOUR LODGE 

One of the most brilliant of recent gatherings 
of Masons was that on ‘Tuesday, January Sth, 
in Corinthian Hall, Masonic Temple, Boston, 
when a state Flag w presented to Aberdour 
Lodge by the Past Masters of the organiza- 
tion. 

Wor. Ha H. Hartung, chairman, made 
the presentation speech on behalf of the Com- 
mittee and then introduced His Exceliency 
Channing Il. Cox to Worshipful | Master Wil- 
liam E, Soule. Gov. Cox, who most gra- 
cious received by the Worshiprul Master, 
made ‘a very forceful dedicatory address. 

Among the many Masonic notables present 
at the gathering aside from His Exceilency 
Governor Cox, were Past Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter Claude L, Allen, P. D. D. G. M. George 
B. Colesworthy, P. D. D. G. M. Guy H. THol- 
liday, P. Db. D. G. M. Edward GC. R. Bagley, 
pb. D. G. M. Walter C. Wardwell, and the 
newly elected District Deputy of the 2nd Ma- 
sonic District, Arthur E. Fisk. 

Aberdour Lodge, under the direction of 
Worshipful Maste William KE. Soule, is cer- 
tainly making splendid progre: The hospi- 
tality which is shown by this organization has 
become a by-word as well as the brilliancy of 
their social functions. 


DE MOLAY DAY OF COMFORT 


Members of the Order of De Molay through- 
out the country obs 3 


rved January 3 as De 
Molay Day of Comfort. 

On this day it was the duty of every mem- 
ber of De Molay to visit the hospitals of the 
city in which he lived and carry flowers and 
words of comfort to those who are confined 
therein, 

The Order has five obligatory observ 
during the year: De Molay Day of Comfort, 
Devotional Day, Patriots Day. Educational 
Day and Parent's Day. These are obser “dy 
eleven hundred and seventeen chapters, with 
approximately one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand members, 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR APPOINT - 
COMMITTEE ON REGULATIONS 
vblish uniform drill 


Inoam endeavor to es 
regulations the Grand F npment of Kr 
Tomplar ef the United States of Amer 
eently appointed aos inl committee for this 
work. (The comimitt of which Col PM. 
IIoisingten, of Newton, was made chairman, 
has had the code printed in book form. which 
is ready for distribution throughout the coun- 
try en erders from commanderies or individual 


sir knights . 

Hon. Leonidas P. Newby, Grand Master of 
the Grand Enenniiment, sure all com 
manderies of Knights Templar within fle jue 
risdietion of the nd enenmpment to adept 
the book. whieh contains: the authorization by 


the Grand Master, definitions, general tenets 
and rules, orders and commands, all manner 
of drill tactics and maneuvers, compecitive 
drill movements and regulations, reviews, par- 
ades, inspections, bugle signals and ¢ rules 
for the proper display of the American flag 
and other data important in the conduct of 
the commandery. 


BAYSIDE LODGE TEMPLE DEDICATED 


. Bayside Lodge No. 999, Bayside, has 
Just) completed and dedicated 3.000, 


temple, an imposing structure of three stories. 
ae Lodge No. 999 w organized) only 
and met under di 


two 3 
til December 
ter. On & 


Ma the cornerstone of the 
building wi: a little more than six 
months later remarkable feat in’ view of 
labor conditions and diffienity in secaring 
building mater . the temple was finished and 
completely equipped, 

The temple was built by voluntary contribu- 
tions covered |} three per cent bonds and 
more money was raised than was needed to 
meet the co; The architect drafted the plans 
and supervised the work as part of his fra- 
ternal contribution, and the builder bid an ex- 
ceptionally low pric : 

The temple conty Lins a large auditorium on 
the upper floor and numerous elub rooms. 
Quarters are provided for the caretaker and the 
basement contains a large restaurant and 
billiard room. The Masonie Club of Bayside. 
on St. John’s Day, opened a restaurant to all 
Masons residing in the Vicinit 


ot 


DEGREE IN MASONRY 


CONFERRED ON INDIAN 

Kenwood Lodge, No. : recen 
» No, cently conferred 
the degree of Master Mason on the Rey. Amos 
Oneroad, full-blooded Sioux Indian. Tt is t 
first time in the history of the Kenwood lod ge 


sl this degree has been extended to an In- 
alle 


The event reealls the fact a short time ago 
a Hence <qulian wae given the thirty-third 
sgree of Masonry, the highe: > 
cies est honor the order 
Gabe Parker, a full-blooded member of the 
Chickasaw tribe. and former y of the 
United States treasury, is 
It is ae incidence that anise exists an 
Indian ritual similar ino many respects to the 
third degree Masonie ceremony. ——Milieaukece 
Daily Journal. a 


The Masonie Library of the Grand Lodge of 
New York was founded in ISTO. snd now con 
thins approximately 17.000 Volumes, Fourteen 
thensand members and visitors made use of 
the library last year, : 
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THE NEW YORK GRAND LODGE LIBRARY 


The Masonic Library of the Grand Lodge of 
the State of New York vy founded in 1870, 
when a resolution was presented to the Grand 
Lodge M. W., John H. Anthon, Grand Master, 
as follows: 

“Whereas, the Grand Lodge is in possession 
of many valuable Masonic works and docu- 
ments, but in such a ¢ rranged condition 
rendered comparatively worthless to the fra- 
ternity, therefore. 

Resolved, that the Grand Master apEOM a 
competent brother to properly ¢ and 
arrange the same and prepare a Eons for 
the purpose of printing.” 

Prior to this date the Library consisted of a 
miscellaneous collection of every style and type 
of book, so that the above resolution was most 
timely. 

At the next session of the Grand Lodge the 
Grand Mas M. W. H. Anthon in his 
annual addr June stated that in 
compliance with a resolution then adopted, IT 
appointed W. John G. Barker as a competent 
brother to classify and nnge the Library of 
the Grand Lodge. Th s the beginning of 
our Library and from that date to the present 
the Library has grown until at this time we 
have between 16,000 and 17,000 volumes, com- 
prising proceedings of the various Grand 
Lodges, Grand Council, Grand Commandery, 
Scottish Rite and Order Mystie Shrine- 
together with a very rge collection of M 
sonic histories, manuals and works on Masonry. 
Reading tables are supplied with all the ¢ 
rent mag es, Masonic papers and amis 
cellaneous collection of up-to-date fiction, The 
Library is made a resting-place for members 
of the Craft, not alone for our own state, but 
those of other jurisdictions as well as a place 
for educational purposes. 

A card index of the volumes in the Library 
is kept under title “Author and Subject,” and 
on the card is shown the section and shelf en 
which the book may be found. Last year 
there were over 14,000 visitors and members 
of the Craft making use of the Library, and 
ench year the attendance has increased. It 
; been and always will be the aim of the 
rian fo encourage Masonic reading and 
Masonic education. The Mason who regularly 
attends Lodge and other Masonic functions, 
and frequents the company of well-informed 
members of the Craft acquires considerable 
Masonie information. But the knowledge cf 
Masonry usually “picked” up in’ this fasbien 
is serappy and unsatisfactory because nn- 
related. The remedy for sneh deficiency is the 
rending and study of carefully selected Masonic 
books and periodicals, 


COL. E. C. BENTON 
Following a long illness Colonel Everett C. 
Zenton, father of Atterney General Jay R. 
Benton. 2 member of the insurance firm of 
John C. 1 & Company and active in: Ma- 
senry, died _ 4th at his home, in Belmont. 
Everett Chamberlain Benton was born in 
Guildhall, Vt.. on Sept. 1862. and was of 
good New England parentage, e¢oming from 


Revolutionary stock. Bro, Benton's pareuts were 
Charles Emerson Benton and Adda (Chamber- 
lain) Benton. 

He came when nineteen years of age to 
Boston and secured employment in the insurzuce 
office of John C. Paige. His strict application 
to the insuran busine soon brought its 
reward, and he became head of one of the de- 
partments in the office, and, with the re- 

rganization Which came on the death of John 
, Mr. Benton was admitted to partner- 
ani in its then extensive business. 

In 1912 he w a candid for the guber- 
natorial nomination of this State, and had 
served in the governor’s council and upou the 
governor's staff under the late Governor 
Greenhalge, with the rank of colonel. In his 
home town of Belmont he offered himself for 
public service, and many tim was called to 
act as moderator at town meetings. He was 
appointed by the late Governor Guild a member 
of the Metropolitan Park Corimission. He was 
a delegate-at-large to the Republican conven- 
tion of 1904, which nominated Theodore Roose- 
velt for President. 

In his onic affiliations Colonel Benton 
had been widely known, He was raised a 
Master Mason in Simon W. Robinson lodge 
in Lexington, in 1 and became a member 
of Waltham Royal Arch chapter a year later 
and of Boston Council of Royal and Select 
Masters in 1901 and member of St. Bernard 
commandery in 1902, and had been an officer 
of St. Andrew's chapter. He received the 
degrees of Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite 
in 1895 and received the 33d degree in 1902. 

In 1901, Colonel Benton erected and presented 
to his ive town, Guildhall, a public library 
and Masonic hall. He presided over Boston 
Council of Royal and Select Masters for a year, 
beginning in October, 1904, was eminent com- 
mander of St. Bernard Commandery in) 1906 
and deputy grand master of the Grand Lodge 
of M chusetts in 1906. In December of 
that nr he was elected commander-in-chief 
of the Massachusetts consistory, for a term of 
three years, In 1911 he w elected grand 
master of the Grand Lodge of Masons of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In 1913, he made an 18,000-mile trip to South 
America, his chief purpose being to constitute 
Sojourner Lodge of Masons in the Canal Zone. 
IIe made visits to Masonie lodges in Peru and 
Chile that hold Massachusetts charters. 

Colonel Benton had been a member ef the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Massachn- 
setts Real Estate Exchange. and at one time 
its vice-president, and belonged to the Boston 
Yacht Club, Boston — Athletic ssoc¢ia tion. 
Algonquin Club, Oakley Country Club and Bel- 
mont Spring Country Club. Tle was a_ past 
commander of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company. Te was the anthor of the 
“History of Guildhall, Vt." an aecount cf lis 
native town, 

Colonel Benton in 1SS85 married Miss Willena 
Regers. by whom he is survived, together with 
six children. 

Joseph Edgar Chamberlain of the editorial 
staff of the Transcript is an uncle of Colonel 
Benton: the late Jay PB Benton, long city editor 
of the same paper, was a brother. 


iw 
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WOR. BRO. SPRING REMEMBERED 

A tribute from his fellow members of the 
First Worshipful Masters’ Association in Mz 
chusetts was paid to Wor, Samuel H. Spring 
("Sam") of Aberdour Lodge, Boston, at the En- 
gineer: 


He was presi- 
ociation 1897-1898, secretary 1902 
rer from 1918 up to the present 


dent of the 
to 1918, tre; 


Wor. Samuel H. Spring 


time. His rule of life has been the Golden 
Rule—"Therefore all things whatsvever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye eyen 
so to them.” 

His way of life has been— 

The Friendly Way 

“The friendly way finds good in all, 

The rich, the poor, the great, the small, 
The toiler is as fine and true, 

As good to know and cherish, too, 

As is the man who walks in pride 
With fame and glory at his side, 

T would not spurn his friendly hand 
With rulers of the world to stand.” 

The tribute came as a complete surprise to 
Bro. Spring, who made a fitting response to 
the flattering remarks of his friends. It is 
hoped that Wor. Bro. Spring will long be spared 
to enjoy the meetin of this association, of 
which he has always been an ardent member, 


MINNESOTA M: 


SONS BREAK 
GROUND FOR NEW HOME 

The Masonie lodges of Minneapolis have in- 
stituted an intensive campaign to secure their 
quota of the $450,000 to be expended on a new 
building at the Minnesota Masonic Home. 

Grand Master J. Hi. McConnell of St. Paul. 
and Mrs. Harriet Rask of Blooming Prairie, 
worthy matron of the Order of Bastern Star. 
wielded the shovels” turning over the first 
earth. 

The new building will be three stories in 
height and will be constructed of brick and 
stone. The present Masonic home will be 
as a boys’ and girls’ home. The Order 
stern Star will furnish the new home. 
at a cost of $75,000, 


LODGE UNVEILS PICTURE 
OF JOHN WANAMAKER 
Friendship Lodge No. 400, Jenkintown, Pa., 
recently unveiled a portrait of John Wana- 
maker, which is the gift of lodge members. 
The portrait is the work of a young Phila- 
delphia artist, who is both deaf and dumb, 
chosen by Bro. Wanamaker shortly before his 
death to execute this work. The portrait was 
begun from the living model and was finished 
from memory, aided by photographs and 
another portrait of Bro. Wanamaker made by 
the artist some time ago, ; 
The portrait was to have been presented to 
the temple a year ago but Bro. Wanamaker’s 
death prevented its completion. It will be 
placed on view to the public in the halls of the 
temple. 
An_ addres 


was given by Dr. Joseph Kos- 
suth Dixon, leader of the Rodman Wanamaker 
historical expeditions to the North American 
Indians, who is a member of the lodge. 

Bro. Wanamaker, who gave the temple as a 
permanent home for the Jenkintown Lodge of 
Masons, was long a member and Past Master 
of Friendship Lodge, which is not far from 
his own home. 

The presentation vy made by Bradley GC. 
Algeo, who seryed a in officer in the lodge 
when Bro, Wanamaker was Master. 


SCOTTISH RITE MASONS 
DEDICATE SW CHURCH 

The Scottish Rite bodies of Washington, D. 
C., recently dedicated the Italian Baptist 
Church of this city. The prayer of dedication 
Ww given by Rev. J. C. Palmer, Pastor of 
hington Heights Pr erian Church, 
QOhaplain, Co-ordinate Bodies, Scottish Tite, 
D. ©. and Grand Chaplain, Grand Lodge F, 
A. A. M., District of Columbia. An address 
was given by Ellwood P. Morey, 33°, Deputy 
of the Supreme Council. Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite, Southern Jurisdiction, in Wash- 
ington. The Scottish Rite Quartette rendered 
the musical numbers. 

Rey. M. C. Marseglia is pastor of the church, 
which is the only self-supporting Italian Bap- 
tist Church in the United States. 


BUFFALO MASONS CONFER 
DEGREE IN TORONTO 

At the recent meeting of Corinthian T odge. 
Toronto, Can. the third degree wag conferred 
by the brethren of De Molay Lodge, Buffalo, 
New York. The visitors presented Corinthian 
Lodge with a bronze plaque mounted on a 
walnut base, bearing inseriptions in faney 
script, and Masonie emblems, which were sur- 
rounded by a wreath of acacia, all being inlaid 
into the bronze with solid silver. 

Corinthian Lodge presented De Molay Lodge 
with a gavel of tulip wood, inlaid with the 

rests of the fwo lodges, and inseriptions in 
silver. The handle of the gavel was hollow 
and contained a parchment record of the visits 
exchanged between these lodges. To each of 
the visitors was given a “lodge penny” with 
the square and compasses on one side and an 
inscription on the other. 
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Bay State Chapter No. 160 

Bay State Chapter, No. 160, held its annual 
meeting on Thur: y, Dee. 20, 1928, at Chaun- 
cy Hall, 685 Boylston street, Boston. Before 
the annual meeting took place,  initiatory 
ceremonies were conferred upon a class of 
eight candidates and two members were taken 
into the chapter by affiliation, A large nuim- 
ber of members as well as visitors were pres- 
ent. During the initiator work Brother 
Perey Baker rendered eral appropriate 
songs and later on Brother Cowles, who was 
initiated at this meeting, joined the Pilgrim 
Quartet, of which he is a member, and the 
quartet entertained the chapter with several 
delightful selections. Immediately after the 
initiatory ceremonies, the worthy matron, Lulu 
If. Gobrecht, read her annual report, in which 
was embodied the details of the wonderful 
progress made by Bay State Chapter during 
the past year. A large number of new mem- 
bers were taken in and the treasury showed 
a decided balance after liberal donations were 
voted to the Benevolent Fund and the Relief 
Fund. <A substantial sum was voted to be 
given to the Ladies Unity Club, which are sup- 
porting a home for aged people at 64 Bartlett 
street, where two Eastern Star sisters were 
recently given a permiunent home. 

Worthy Matron Lulu TH. Gobrecht’s report 
was listened to by all members with great 
interest, enthusiasm and applause, and it was 
voted that same be received and inseribed 
upon the records. The reports of the secretary 
and treasurer were also read and the treasurer's 
report showing the substantial balance in the 
treasury was also applauded. Then the an- 
nual election took place and the officers for 
1924 were duly elected. 

Later in the evening a Merry Christmas 
party helped to liven up an already exceeding- 
ly lively evening and the worthy matron, Lulu 
i. Gobrecht, and her worthy patron, Bro. 
Calvin Bonavitz. extended the compliments of 
the season to the members present and closed 
the most suecessful and interesting year in 
the history of Bay State Chapter. 

* * * * 
Marblehead Chapter Holds Election of Officers 

Annual Meeting and election of officers of 
Marblehead Chapter took place Thursday. Dec. 
923, and the following officers were elected : 
ter. Gertrude TL Chapman, worthy ma- 
tron; Brother Warren A. Thorndike, | worthy 
patron: Sister Jessie P. Jenkins, a sociate ma- 
tron: Sister Anna G. Tloman, secretary : Sister 
Sarah DL. Chapman, treasurer: Sister Annie 
¥. Matson. conductress : er Carolyn R. 
Wright. associate conductress. 


* * * * 

New Bedford Chapter Has Annual Bazaar 
The last social event of New Bedford Chap- 
ter, No. 49. was the Annual Bazaar which was 
held in Duff Large Tall, December fifth and in 


spite of the severe stormy weather proved a 
success in every Way. Past Matron Sister 
Madge Murray was general chairman of the 
event, and she was assisted by an able com- 
mittee, Sister Kate Kelsey in charge of the 
afternoon whist—this in connection with the 
sale from the various well filled tables—and, 
nn entertainment in the evening, under the di- 
rection of P. M. Sister Mabel G. Moody, which 
proved most original and enjoyable—all com- 
pleted a successful day and netted a good sum 
to be turned over to the treasury. ; 

Ambitious members of the chapter are dis- 
cussing the advisability of purchasing a church 
now on the market, which possesses many fea- 
tures that would make it an ideal home for 
Eastern Star activities. No definite action has 
been taken to date but much enthusiasm has 
been aroused. , 

Much praise is due the officers of 1923 with 
Mabel M. Gifford as worthy matron, and Erford 
W. Poole, worthy patron, for the splendid year 
of service that has been given. Fifty new 
members have been added and many social 
events have taken place. 

Installation of the officers of 1924 took place 
at Duff Large Hall, January 22, at 7.45 p. m., 
with Associate Grand Matron Sister Helen 
HH. Barnfather. installing matron: D. 
Grand Marshal, Sister Mabel F. White, instal- 
ling Marshal; Past Patron, Brother William 
H. Tripp. installing patron; and Past Matron 
Sister Blanche F. Tripp, installing chaplain. 

The officers elect are: Elsie F. Gardner, 
worthy matron, elect; Winthrop D. sett, 
worthy patron, elect: Elsie F. Ferguson, as- 
sociate matron, elect: Louise H. Pierce, con- 
duetress, elect. and Florence R. Tripp. asso- 
ciate conductress, elect. Last but by no means 
least. Sister Harriet S. Potter was elected to 
serve her nineteenth year as treasurer and 
Sister roline F. Austin, elected to serve her 
twenty-eighth year as secretary. 

* * * * 


Samoset Chapter, No. 109 


On January 29th. Samoset Chapter held its 
seventeenth installation in the Masonic 
Temple, Norwood. The chapter opened at 5 
clock and at 6.30 supper was served in the 
banquet hall. At S o'clock the chapter re- 
convened for the purpose of installing the of- 
fieers of 1924, 

The installing officers were: Sister Jane 
Grey Payzant. nd matron: Bro. Charles 
W. Kidder, past Grand patron: Sister Anna 
BK. Mam, grand marshal. and Sister Elena Bell 
Trotter, t matron of Palestine Chapter, 114. 
The installing officers were escorted into the 
ball hy the reception committee, Bro. Herbert 
If. Miller, Past Patron: Sister Mande R. 
Graves, past matron, and Sister Lizzie S. Gil- 
lilend. 1 matron, 

The following officers were — installed :— 
Worthy matron, Sister Florence B. Call: 
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worthy patron, Bro. Charles A. Wragg, P.P.; 
associate matron, Sister M. Olive Crane; sec- 
retary, Sister Sally V. Richardson, P. M.; 
treasurer, Sister Nellie P. Morrow, H 
conductress, Sister Lillian W. Carter; 
ciate conductr Sister Genevieve Hu : 
chaplain ter Maude C. Rouillard, P. M.; 
marshal, Sister Zilpha B. Hall, P. M.; organist, 
Sister Alma H. Bagley Adah, Sister Berth 
Whittier; Ruth, Sister Mildred Sager; Esther, 
Sister Amy Bar Martha, Sister Edith C. 
King; JElecta, Sister Genevieve Howard; 
warder, Sister Emma J. Griffith, and sentinel, 
Bro. William H. Griffith. 

The worthy matron was escorted to the 
East under an arch of flowers and the as- 
sociate matron presented her a bouquet of 
flowers from the officers of 1924. The worthy 
patron was escorted to the East y a group 
of past patrons:—Bros. Henry Morse, 
Elijah P. Gilliland, Albin K. Parker, Walter 
S. Bagley, Harry FE. Rouillard, James T. Wel- 
lington, Charles F. Wall and William M. Call. 

Appropriate musie was rendered by the 
Lotus Quartette. The organist was Sister 
Mary M. Hale. The past matron’s jewel was 
presented to er Zilpha B. Hall by Sister 
Maude ©. Rouillard, P. M., and the past pa- 
tron’s jewel was presented to Bro. Robert 
Wood Coe by Bro. Charles Hall, P. P. 


Oe 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION AND THE 
REPARATIONS 


During the five } : that have elapsed since 
the treaty of peace with Germany was framed, 
it has been gradually becoming clear to thinking 
men that in certain respects the negotiators 
must have been lacking in a thorough knowledge 
of the workings of the laws of economics, The 
provisions 1 ting to reparations have now 
become of greatest importance to the world, out 
of all the various clauses and = settlements of 
that treaty, but at the time they were made 
they attracted far Jess general attention than 
most of the other stipulations. 

It w perfectly well recognized that the 
Germans, if victorious, proposed to have their 


enemies pay a lirge part of the expense of 
the v and that the Allies were now justified 


in serving them with a little of their own medi- 
cine. 

Germany had conquered France in 1871 and 
exacted an indemnity of $1,000,000,000 and 
other expenses. In the treaty of 1918 with 


Roumania, after having conquered jt. the Ger- 
mans imposed an enormous war obligation and 
indemnity upon that small country, England, 


France, and Belgium were listed by Germany 
for huge financial tribute in any peace treaty. 


| A BUSINESS REVIEW 
! 


BY GEORGE S. MUMFORD i 


CRAFTSMAN 


Installation by Bay State Chapter 

Thursday, Jan. 17th, 1924, Bay State Chapter 
No. 160, held its installation of office i 
Chauncy Hall, Copley Square, Boston. 
Effie F. King, P. M., P. M., was the in 
ing matron, assisted by the following officers: 
Philip A. Jerguson, P. P.; P. G. P., M. W. G. 
T, as installing patron; Annie L. Woodman, 
VP. M.; Grand Con. as installing marshal; 
Rose Little, P. M. grand chaplain, as install- 
ing chaplain. 

The following officers were installed :— 
Ida M. Craig, worthy matron; Richard Pattee, 
worthy patron; Florence L. Carte aciate 
matron; Dr. Agnes G. Lake, P. M., seeretary; 
Ada E. Johnson, treasurer; Dai C. Miller, 
conductre: E. Gertrude Crooks, associate 
conductre Francis D. Brown, chaplain; 
Esther BE. Pattee, marshal; Agnes R. Allen, 
organist; Ruth H. Held, Adah; Louise GC. 
Hanson, Ruth: Elsie M. Doering. Esther; 
Gertrude Colpitts,. Martha; Grace L. Tart, 
Electa ; Edith J. M. Harding, warder ; Frederick 
R. Butter ntinel. 

A pleasing innoyation, as a surprise to the 
incoming matron, was an appropriate pledge 
to her rendered by each of the incoming of- 
ficers in the form of a catehy verse. 

After the presentation of the past officers’ 
jewels. our distinguished guests made = short 
and pleasing addresses. 


1S OS TOE OD OCD ee OCR HE 


s and the Ge 
some indemnity provision in the tres 
That the figure tinally 
Ss cer nly staggering did not 
pecial concern, for it was generally considered 
that anyhow it was likely to be reduced sooner 
or later, and terms were obviously more 
than fair in view of the sums Germany would 
have exacted, had she won the w The 

$ arly less than the Allies were 
id, if considered as reparations 
alone for the destruction and loss they had 
suffered, Considering only the length of the 
Ww the devastation caused, the numb: of 
nations involved and the wealth of Germany, 
it seemed perhaps fair to compare if with the 
sum paid by France in 1871. In order to make 
the payment supposedly practicable it was ar- 
ranged that if should be reduced to an annual 
installment basis. 

The total demand was fixed about May 1. 
1921, af about thirty billion dollars. an annual 
eash payment of approximately 1,000,000 
was fixed (to extend with interest over a period 
of at least fifty years) and later this annuity 
was compromised by allowing part of the an- 
n payment fo be made in goods. 

To the popular mind and apparently also 
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with the men who drafted the treaty, the idea 
of framing these reparations was, first to make 
Germany pay the “cos and when this seemed 
to be out of the question because of the size 
of the figure, to make her pay as much of them 
as seemed possible of collection, and when this 
figure looked unmanageable as an immediate 
resource, to put it on an installment basis. 

How much can Germany pay was the ques- 
tion then, and this has continued ever since to 
be the way in which the problem is publicly 
presented. And yet this is not and never has 
been at the bottom of the reparations question. 
The real question is not what Germany able 
to pay, which means what she is able to s 
from her annual production. The que 
should rather have been presented in this v : 
How a Germany's internal possibilities, what- 
ever th are, be transformed v after y 
into foreign currency, i.e, non-German curreney, 
or goods acceptable to the A 2 

If there were any economists in 1919 who 
knew how to do this, they did not make their 
method known and they certainly have not 
yet disclosed the secret. 

In the Curzon note of August 11, 1923, it is 
pointed out to the French Government that in 
drafting the treaty various estimates were made 
of Germany's capacity to pay, all the way from 
$15,000,000,000 to § 10,000,000,000 and adds 
“the truth, of course, is that at that time there 
was no experience of attempts to establish 
and enforce inter-State obligations of such 
magnitude, to which experts could look ‘for 
guidance. It is precisely because such ex- 
perience has become available during the last 
five years that a fresh inquiry is urgently called 
for.” The ench reply of August 1923, 
sed entirely the nt made by England 

in 1919 there “w no experi e for en- 
forcing inter-State obligations of such size to 
which experts could look for guidance.” The 
French reply merely stated that with Germany 
concealing the truth about her affairs it was 
more diflicult to get at facts at the end of five 
years than at the beginning. It was not facts 
about Germany especially but knowledge of the 
difficulty involved in financing tremendous. in- 
ternational obligations that the English note 
referred to. 

It is a fact that the accepted laws of econom- 
ies and finance are based on experience. In 
1919 there had been no experience, as Curzon 
truly ited, in enforcing inter-State obliga- 
tions of such magnitude. In 1871 the indemnity 
paid by France was of a size sufficiently man- 
ageable to make it) yp ble for the French 
Government to borrow nearly the full amount 
at the time, and to accomplish what was much 
more difficult, to transfer it in the form of 
foreign exchange and credits across the borders 
into the control of the Ge 
The total sum was not so 1 
had to consider plans for paying it in annual 
installments extending over many years. It 
is the magnitude of the yearly reeurring obli- 
gation that Germany must mect that the fi- 
nancial experts of 1919 were “inexperienced” 
about; the payment by Germany for fifty or 
more years of a sum each year three-quarters 
as large as the total French indemnity of 
1871. 


ND 


All these figures and comparisons are con- 
fusing enough in themselyes, but when they 
concern foreign nations living under conditions 
unfamiliar to our own daily experience, they 
really become mentally unmanageable. This 
question of how Germany is to remit ber 50,- 
000,000 a year might be a little more clearly 
understood if we take the problem home to 
ourselyes and apply it to our own country and 
attempt to imagine a parallel case as if te 
United States had been defeated in the war, 

Although estunates of national wealth are 
unreliable, it been stated that Germany’s 
national wealth at the time of the war was 
$80,000,000,000 and that of the United States 
was $280,000,000,000, On this basis the $30,- 
VUU,000,000 reparations of Germany would 
amount in proportion to $100,000,000,000 or 
thereabouts for the United States. If we were 
allowed, like Germany, to pay this in annual 
installments of $2,000,000,000 a year for 
a period of fifty years or more, how would we 
go about it? 

In the first place it would be fair to assume 
that our debt, if we had lost the war after 
two years more of fighting, would perhaps in 
1921 be not 1 than twice the amount if was 
ually after all the war settlements, or about 
),000,000,000, Our gold might not have been 
depleted, but the entire stock and more would 
have been needed to maintain our legal reserve 
against the Reserve Bank Notes, which would 
probably have been outstanding to an amount 
of perhaps twice what they were at the highest 
point they actually reached at the end of the 
war, 

The first annual installment by our Goyern- 
ment of 000,000,000 would have been paid 
all right in gold actually delivered in Berlin. 
Gold, of course, would then go to a premium, 
we would cease to be on a gold basis 
financial structure would be in grave danger 
of breaking down. With interest obligations 
of our Government and the foreign indemnity 
alone amounting to total of $4,500,000,000, 
taxation would be very heavy. This much we 
could have foretold from the knowledge we 
possessed in 1919, 

We know from what the experience of the 
past four years has taught our economists that 
our Government undoubtedly would have 
proceeded forthwith to try to settle with Ger- 
many for some smaller sum than $100,000,000,- 
000, It would have devoted its efforts ta an 
attempt to fix the sum total at an amoun: that 
it would be possible to borrow here at bome, 
perhaps with help from foreign finsncial 
centres, all at one time in one great loan, pay- 
able in future installments. For the Govern- 
ment of many nation to attempt to raise such 
enormous stuns in cash by taxation or capital 
levy would prove ruinous to the country and 
would be wholly impracticable. If heavy taxes 
were levied to pay ann installments on an 
indemnity, after a very few years capital would 
be driven into hiding and the effort would 
prove abortive, It would be too much to ex- 
pect of human nature for any man to look 
forward to more than one lifetime of anual 
ssments for the purpose of making up an 
annual tribute to Germany. It seems clear 
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that these facts at least we have learned 
during the past four years. 

Now comes the question of how to make 
the payments, what to pay with and where. 
After the first annual installment pay 
ment in gold, little gold would be avail- 
able. The second annual payment would prob- 
ably be made by buying credits from our citi- 
zens who had credits and deposits in Germany 
and other foreign countries. It is not conceivable 


that the proceeding could be repeated a sceond 
or a third time without completely destroying 


this source of supply. In short, our foreign 
trade would be destroyed, for the resources 
of our foreign merchants would be uscd in 
Government payments, leaving to the merchants 
too little for their own use. Without gold or 
foreign exchange credits, international pay- 
ments can only be made in merchandise. 

Even if the total indemnity could be funded, 
we now know that no machinery exists for one 
nation to make annual payments to another 
nation, and continue to do it year after year 
unless the sums paid annually be comparatively 
small. ied on by merchants between 
the two countries must also be very active. 

In order to make any such payments possible, 
the total amount must be of a size that can 
be handled in the form of a funded debt, cither 
as a loan from the country’s own citizens or 
else from the creditor country, and all that is 
possible paid forthwith, leaving the annual pay- 
ments to be made thereafter, relatively small, 
and gradually less year after year 

In case of Germany and the repar: 
by it to the Allies, the matter w 
handled, doubtless beeause civilization was 
treading on new and unknown ground. As 
we look back now it is ¢ to see that the 
ies should have fixed the sum, not on the 
of what Germany should pay or even 
on what she could are from her annua! pro- 
duction, but on what the machinery for inter- 
national exchange was capable of handling, 
with due precaution that the source from 
which the payments were eventually to come, 
namely the German people, should not become 
dried up. 

To arrange for such large payments to con- 
tinne for fifty years or more was in itself 
preposterous and doomed the plan to failure 
from the start: and yet. this long period was 
doubtless determined on at the time as an act 
of well-intentioned clemency towards a de- 
feated) enemy. under the impre: m that oa 
kindness was being done in allowing plenty 
of time for payment, 

And now that it is too late to arrange it all 
over again, with the German Government with- 
ont credit either af home or abroad, there 
remains no pie ble way to obtain sueh a vast 
sum of reparations, 

There are still two possible sonrees) from 
which some payments might be obtained, name- 
Ivy. from the property of German private citi- 
genus whieh exists ontside of Germany and 
from Germany's annual exportable balance of 
prednuetion, Avart from the diffienlty. the al- 
most impossibility. of finding and Zing the 
property of German private citizens in foreign 
conntries, there is the objection that this 
procedure will greatly diminish Germsny’s 


foreign trade and thus cut off the 
of obtaining any thing from her 
exportable balance of production. 

To obtain ready cash the credit of the Ger- 
min Government must be restored, which might 
be accomplished by some reasonable inter- 
national loan, but it is obyiou: 
a loan, which will be merely a capitaliz 
of future separate payments, both the inte 
and the principal must have priority over future 
reparation demands. 

It is time for us to accept the fact tha: this 
bill for reparations will never be paid. It is 
a further ‘t that if any substantial pay- 
ments whatever are to be hoped for, there 
must first be a complete restoration of Ger- 
man economic and financial life, and as has 
been stated by a well known authority this 
means both the restoration of confidence and 
credit in the German mind, and in the mind of 
the outside financial world as well. 


Brotherly love, that suffereth long and 1s 
kind; that envieth not; seeketh not its own; 
is not provoked; taketh not account of evil; 
beareth all things, i.e., covereth all things: (the 
Greek word means “out-roofeth” all things 
believeth all things; hopeth all things; endu 
eth all things; the brotherly love that never 
faileth, 


JACQUES DE MOLAY 


A flood of visions sweeps along 

And in the depth we hear a song 
That seems to rule the rushing tide 
With grief for one who nobly died. 


Jacques de Molay dishonor spurned; 
S y aft the stake was burned. 

could not reach the sky 

Contaminated with a lie. 


Ne died a martyr for the truth 
Which blossoms in eternal youth, 
He died the leader of his clan; 

A hero and a worthy man, 


For centuries around his tomb 
The flowers of admiration bloom. 
Sweet is the incense honor gives: 
Jacques de Molay in glory lives, 
—Francis L. Murphy. 
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Mrs. Hellen P. Hadley 


P. D. G. Matron 


Manufacturer of O. E. S. Regulation Regalias. 
Altars, Ballot Boxes, Batons, Gavels, Bible Marks, 
Gems of Songs, Jewels Furnished and Repaired, 


No. 1 Bulfinch, Cor. Court Street 
The Albany Rooms 14-15 
Telephone Hay. 2443-J, Boston 


ET 


Advertising Section of New England Craftsman 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The Publishers of the New England Craftsman maintain its Classified | Department for the purpose 
of familiarizing readers with a list of reliable firms and organizations. Each advertiser in this depart- 
ment is recommended to the Craft as reliable and trustworthy and worthy of patronage.—Ed. 


QUARTETS 


REGALIA 


HARVARD QUARTET—218 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Tel. Beach 2100. Lester Bartlett, Mgr. House 
Phone, Copley 6161-W. Music for all Masonie and 
ether occasions. ly-Fx23 


WEBER MALE QUARTETTE—25 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. Tel. Back Bay 234, ly-Jnx23 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


COIT-ALBER—E, A. Wickes, Mgr., 442 Little Bldg., 
Boston. Phone Beach 6201. Entertainers, Mu- 
sical Groups, Concert Artists, Lecturers. The 
Finest List of GOOD Talent in New England. 

Jan,-23-6 


SMALLEY CONCERT BUREA U— 

25 Huntington Avenue, Boston. Tel. Back Bay 6527. 
Send for our new list. Maso Ladies’ Night 
entertainment groups, and all occasions. Harp 
Trio for weddings. 


BOSTON REGALIA CO.—387 Washington St. Bostom, 
Mass. K.T. Uniforms. Chapter, Council, 0.E.8. 
Shrine Regalia, Lambskin Aprons. 


PETTIBONE’S—Cincinnati. Everything needed for Ma- 
sonic ritualistic work. Write. 


HENDERSON-AMES CO.—Kalamazoo, Mich, Supplies 
for all Masonic Bodies, Shrine Costumes and Fez. 
O.E.S. Regalia and Supplies. 


PATENTS 


EDWARD F. ALLEN—101 Tremont St. Evenings 
by appointment. 6m-Feb. 23 


CATERERS = 


H. J. SEILER CO.—513 Tremont St., Boston. Ma 
sonic Dinners and Spreads. Over 40 years ef ser- 
vice. 


PAINTERS—DECORATORS 


LOUIS E. WALTERS AMUSEMENT AGENCY, Inc.— 
232 Tremont St., Boston. Tel. Beach 995, Beach 
1166. Entertainments that excel. Prices that 
please. ly-Jnx23 


LAGERSTROM & CARLSON 
Painting and Decorating, etc., at reasonable 
prices, 127 Haverhill St., Boston. Phone Richmond 
88, er Mystic 3019-M. 


MASTERS OF LODGES who are looking for music 
for Third Degree Work that is unusual, can 
engage ‘cellist. Highest references. Please ad 
dress New England Craftsman. Jan, 2..tyr. 


MASONIC JEWELRY 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER—31 West St., Boston, Mass. 
K.T. and 32° Charms, Shrine Buttons. Tel. Beaeh 
863. Orders filled promptly by mail. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


HUNTER, CROCKETT & COMPANY—163 Portland 
Street, Boston, Mass. Healthy Chicks, Magic 
Brooders, Wishbone Brooders, etc. Everything 
for the poultry man and pigeon keeper. 

6 mos. 3-23 


UNDERTAKERS 


HENRY E. ALSTERLUND—Room 227, 27 School St., 
Boston. Diamonds and Jewelry. 


MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO.— 
45-49 John St., New York, N. Y. Jewelry and Ma- 
sonic Novelties. Send for circular. 


HOTELS 


WORRICK INN—Nantasket, Mass. Chicken, Lobster 
and Dixie Dinners. Apr. 23-ly 


A. L. EASTMAN, Inc.—896 Beacon Street, at Audu- 
bon Road, Boston. Est. 1848. Open Day and 
Night. Phone B. B. 8100—8101. 


WATERMAN, J. S. & SONS—City and out-of-tewm 
service. Established 1859. 


A. E. QUICK—204-206 Common St., Lynn, Mass, Tel 
594-J. Res, Tel. 594-M. 


R, & E. F. GLEASON 335 Washington St., near Hare 
vard St., Dorchester, Mass. Estab. 58 years. Phome 
Dor, 2010-2011. 


Blue Lodge Aprons 
Collars, Jewels, Jewelry 


K. T. Uniforms 
Chapter. Council, 
Eastern Star Regalla 
Shrine Fez 
Collars and Jewels 
Replated 
Saintes Regalia Repaired 
No. 14 Lambskin Aprons, size 12 x 14 inches, 
unlined, wide tape strings, made of finest 
selected stock. first quality we $14.00 
No. 7 White Lambskin Aprons, extra qual- 
. $15.00 


THE BOSTON. REGALIA CO. 


387 Washington St., opp. Franklin St. | BGSTON, MASS. 
Gold 2509 Silk U.S. Flag 434 « 534 feet, Pole 


b 


4 
50 cents Eagle with STAND $25.00 up 


THE 
STORE 
OF SERVICE 


Damon’s 


The Beacon Hill Stationers 


7 PEMBERTON SQ. - BOSTON 
Little Building Branch, 5 SUBWAY STORE | 


Advertising Section of New England Craftsman 


ro PETTIBONE—= 


Makes PRIZE-WINNING GROTTO 
Patrol and Band UNIFORMS 


(Kishmee Grotto, Covington, Ky.) 

This picture shows only part of a Grotto 
group, band of which won first prize for 
handsomest Uniforms, National Conyen- 
tion, Cleveland, 1923, 

Prices and information gladly sent on re- 
quest. You deal direct with the MANU- 
FACTURER. 

PETTIBONE’S 
CINCINNATI 


Goodenough & Russell 


HEAVY OUR 


BEEF 
FANCY SPECIALTY 


69-71 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(ee 
—OPEN THE YEAR ’ROUND— 
CHICKEN, LOBSTER and 


DIXIE DINNERS 
DANCING 


The Worrick Inn 


NANTASKET 
Telephone: HULL 0611 


DIAMONDS and JEWELRY 


a——> Henry «§. ALSTERLUND 


For Diamonds, Old Gold 


CASH Silver and Piatinum 
Broken Jewelry, Silverware 
PAID and Stones 
Expert Jeweiry Repairing 
Room 227 27 SCHOOL ST. 


Craftsman Advertising 


places your announcement before an 


intelligent and well-to-do clientele. 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and Paper Ruler 
156 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. 
ROBERT BURLEN & A. H. BURLEN 
Telephone, Main 3077 or 3078 


Plumbing Supplies: 


HEATING and @ SOLD D 


LIGHTING 


Boston Plumbing 
and Lighting 
Supply Co. >= 


Near North Station 
145-147 Portland Boston, (14) Hay. 4100 4101 


| SIGN OF 'HE BIG TEA KETTLE 


ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


Importers, Jobbers 
Coffee Roasters, Fine Teas, Coffees 
and Coffee Making Apparatus 


Hot Coffee in Tanks 
17 BRATTLE ST., Crawford House Building, BOSTON 


JOHN QUIGLEY’S 
THEATRICAL AGENCY, Inc. 


184 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON Tel. Conn. MASS. 


We Furnish the Best of Entertainers 
for All Occasions 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


JOHN J. QUIGLEY, Mer. 


Member of Boston Chamber of Commerce 


Mention the New Bzaland Grafteman—M Mentifien Yoo 


| ESTABLISHED 58 YEARS 


Advertising Section of New 


England Craftsman 


YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box 


in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 


Vaults. The cost is small. 


SECURITY SAFE 


OEPOSIT VAULTS 


30 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


The House of 
MACOY 
For Things 
MASONIC 
EMBLEMATIC PRESEN- 
TATION BIBLES 
At Special Club Rates 
Complete Catalogs of Lodge Room Sup- 
plies, Emblematic Jewelry, Aprons, 
Regalia, etc., or our 
— New Descriptive Book List — 
Free Upon Request 


MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 
45-49 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


<*TATIONERY 
The SS Hop 


8 MILK STREET 
The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST 
Blank Books Loose Leaf Devices 


Birthday Cards and Booklets 
Printing and Engraving 
We know How ( 


Hill - Smith 
& Co. 8 Milk St. Boston 


The§ TATIONERY 


TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


Auto Equipmenvt for Local and 
335 WASHINGTON STREET, nea 


Open Day and Night 
‘Telephones: B, B, 8100-8101 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
Hurnishing Wudertakers 
896 Beacon St. Cor. Audubon Road Boston 


| Established 1848 


“Inform Yourself About Your Eyes” 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“The Eye and Its Care” 


Just published containing interesting in- 
formation about “The Eye and Its Care,” 
together with a set of test charts for home 
use. 

Call or write for this free booklet. 


HENRY LUSTIG, O.D. 
453 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 
Registered Optometrist 


All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 


Out-of-Town Use. Auto siearses. 
+ Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


TET 


LAT 


] 


mi 


] 
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City and Out-of-Town Service 


Craflsman 


| Advertising pay for what they ial ; <% 


Appeals to the best element 
in the community. Men and 
women who can afford to 
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Telephone Beach 3192 
onnec ting All Depart ments 


Blanchard 
Printing 
Company 


PRINTING 
FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 


ae 
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TWENTY-SEVEN BEACH STREET 
BOSTON FE MASSACHUSETTS 
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